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THE EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


Although the papers annually laid before Parliament relative to 
the British colonies are as bulky as ever, it is but rarely that we 
can get an official glance at the real condition of the labourers. 
They and their interests seem, by a sort of tacit understanding 
between the Colonial Office and the authorities in the colonies, to 
be overlooked. There is much about trespass, vagrant, and immi- 
gration laws ; much about taxation ; much about the planters and 
their interests; much of refined speculation as to the best means of 
coercing labour, so that it may be veiled under the forms of free- 
dom; but very little that respects the rights and solid improve- 
ment of the people. The grand idea which everywhere prevails is 
that the negro race were created to make sugar, not that they 
should be free to follow the bent of their genius, and engage in 
such occupations as might be useful and advantageous to them, 
but that they should make sugar for the profit of the planters, and 
the increase of the exchequer of the mother country. We have no 
objections to their making sugar—on the contrary, we would 
encourage them in its culture and manufacture, but would subor- 
dinate its cultivation to their interests as well as to that of their 
masters. We do not care how it is done, whether on the metairie 
or share system, or the payment of fair wages ; but we do think it 
a monstrous piece of injustice that the emancipated classes should 
be wronged, as they are, by the assumption at home that they are 
idle, that they will not work but for extravagant wages, and that 
they must be made, by artificial means, to feel the pressure of 
poverty, in order that certain capitalists and proprietors of planta- 
tions may use them, as formerly, as mere implements of labour, 
and not as men. No means are taken to conciliate the people; 
they are heavily taxed to bring in masses of immigrants to compete 
with them iu the labour market ; they are driven from the planta- 
tions by the influx of such immigrants ; they seek refuge in small 
holdings of their own, form free villages, cultivate provisions, and 
in some instances try coffee and sugar; but all these efforts to raise 
themselves in the scale of society are met by counter-efforts, on the 
part of the Colonial Legislatures, to impede their progress, to force 
them back to the estates, and to hinder the formation of a middle 
class, The circumstances in which they find themselves, conse- 
quently, are of a most depressing character, and as they begin to 
find out that the home Government sympathises rather with the 
dominant and ruling class, than with themselves, they begin to 
entertain suspicions that some plan is to be developed which will 
drive them back to a state of slavery, or that, as in the case of 
Jamaica, the colonies will withdraw their allegiance from Great 
Britain, and annex themselves to the United States, and that then 
they shall be re-enslaved. 

From the papers laid before Parliament last session, No. 280, 
1849, a cry of conspiracy on the part of the planters was raised 
against the negroes; and, of course, the public force was called 
out to quell it. Upon inquiry, however, it turned out thata feeling 
was found to exist among some of the white and coloured classes, 
that the emancipation of the slaves had been too precipitate; and 
that it was not too late to retrace their steps. This fact got abroad 
among the people and alarmed them, but beyond the expression of 
their indignation they did nothing, An investigation was ordered, 
and the results are given in the papers before us, and the conclu- 
sions drawn are certainly not to the discredit of the negroes, for a 
more loyal people nowhere exists. 

Sir Charles Grey, the governor, in transmitting the particulars of 
the investigation home, accompanies it with the following observa- 


tions, which merit the serious attention of all our readers. He 
Says — 








‘¢ By all the information I have been able to collect, I am confirmed in 
my belief that there has been no conspiracy or general combination what - 
ever among the negroes; but that, in a good many instances, the payment 
of the wages they had earned had latterly been either very irregularly 
made, or not at all, probably on account of the inability of the employers, 
and that there had been very generally an attempt to lower the rate of 
wages. These circumstances had produced mutually a certain degree of 
sulkiness and irritation between the labourers and the overseers. Simul- 
taneously, the excitement amongst the whole planting interest was greater 
than usual, and was kept in a state of watchfulness by the reports from 
England of the proceedings in Parliament and of the West India Com- 
mittee; and some very indiscreet language was used at public meetings 
and in newspapers, one gentleman having been reported to say at a 
meeting that it would be better to be American gentlemen than English 
beggars ; and the Despatch newspaper having alluded more than once to 
the expediency, under certain contingencies, of an annexation to the 
United States.” 


The non-payment of wages when due, or great irregularity in 
meeting the just demands of the people, is an affair of old standing. 
It is not unfrequently the case that the people are kept out 
of their wages, not for weeks merely, but for months; in some 
cases they have been grossly cheated, and in others not paid at all. 
We do not think any other people would have borne half the 
injuries the negroes have had heaped upon them, but their very 
forbearance has been used as a means of oppressing them. The 
threat of annexation to the United States, and of their re-enslave- 
ment, might well disturb them, but beyond the excitement and 
irritation which the threat provoked, no mischief ensued. 

In a subsequent portion of the papers Sir C. E. Grey, again 
referring to the subject, says :— 


‘‘ T am extremely anxious that your lordship should have the fullest 
information, and an opportunity of taking, as it were, the closest view of 
these matters, because I think it is not unlikely occasions will recur of 
imputed and alleged insubordination on the part of the negro population ; 
and whilst on the one hand I am perfecily certain that there is no disaffec- 
tion to the Government amongst them, and I entertain confident expecta- 
tions that if they are treated with thorough fairness and complete justice 
they will make an admirable peasantry, 1 have also a strong persuasion 
that measures of violence, of intimidation, of distrust, of indirect oppres- 
sion or delusive injury, would lead to fatal and destructive consequences.”’ 
—Ibid. p. 48. 


Another extract from the despatches of Sir C. E. Grey, which 
refers to “‘another alarm,” will conclude his general remarks on 
the character of the negroes. He remarks :— 


‘It affords me great satisfaction to be able to say, that although the 
commanding officers and the staff of her Majesty’s forces in this island 
feel very sensibly the scantiness of the garrison, and that, in case of war, 
it would be insufficient in numbers to guard against foreign attack, there 
is nothing in the disposition of the negro, or of the coloured population, 
which would justify me in representing that more troops are required for 
the purpose of keeping them in order. Notwithstanding that, by this 
packet I send your lordship some account of another alarm, occasioned 
by a resistance to the collection of a parochial assessment, in which there 
was an actual assault on a party of the police, the megroes appear to me 
to be generally as free from rebellious tendencies, turbulent feelings, and 
malicious thoughts, as any race of labourers I ever saw or heard of. 
My impression is, indeed, that under a system of perfectly fair dealing, 
and of real justice, they will come to be an admirable peasantry and 
yeomanry ; able-bodied, industrious and hard-working, frank and weil- 
disposed. But they are quick in perceiving the tendency of measures 
indirectly affecting their interests, and irritable and liable to be rendered 
wild and desperate by terror or fury. My chief aim would always be to 
give them no reason for complaint, fear, or distrust. If once a feeling 
of alarm should spread generally amongst them, I should be full of 
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anxiety as to the results which might grow out of it. Their occupation 
and mode of labour make it almost necessary that every labouring man 
should be provided with a machete or heavy cutlass, which is of itself a very 
effective and formidable weapon ; and it is common for them to be provided 
in their houses with a musket or fowling-piece, but of this they seldom 
make any use or display, * * * * The only impending danger in 
relation to the disposition and temper of the people which presses on my 
mind at this moment is, that the parochial assessment on hereditaments 
which used to be always paid by the ‘‘ Estates,’’ is now in some instances 
collected from the tenants and occupants of cottages and small allotments; 
and your lordship may easily conceive that many sources of irritation may 
be opened amongst an ignorant and jealous population, still full of the recol- 
lections of slavery, and living together in hamlets of cottages, by valuations, 
assessments and distraints of furniture and stock.’’—Jbid. pp. 70, 71. 

A special inquiry was made into the cause of this second “alarm,” 
when it was discovered that the proceedings taken against the 
people were illegal and violent, and that the assaults complained 
of were justified in law. From the report of Mr. Dakyns, the 
magistrate appointed to conduct the inquiry, which appears to be 
fairly drawn up, we make the following extract, which shows but 
too clearly how little the rights of the people are comprehended 
or respected by Jamaica bailiffs and justices. 


Mr. Dakyns reports :— 


‘« The transactions that have occurred seem to be divided into three 
stages; first, the levy for non-payment of taxes, and the proceedings of 
the collecting constable, Mr. Rigg, junior; next, the issue of the warrant 
for the apprehension, by Mr. Rigg, senior, and its consequences ; and 
lastly, the present proceedings, which have brought about a more 
desirable termination of the affair than was expected. 

‘* With regard to the taxes, I would beg your excellency’s attention to 
the written statement of Mr. Seller, one of the justices of the peace, and 
one of the assessors for St. Ann’s, which Mr. Myers took; and I think 
the perusal of it will convince you that St. Mary’s parish has established no 
right to the taxes; that the taxes in dispute as payable by the tenantry 
have been already paid by the proprietors of this estate to the parish of 
St. Ann (which a reference to the receipt of the collecting constable 
would show), and that there is reason to believe that even the common 
forms prescribed under the Acts were not complied with, when Mr. Rigg, 
junior, ventured upon the settlement to break the gate of one tenant, to 
force open the door of the house of another, and that in his absence, and 
to arm himself and his assistants against the people with pistols, which he 
loaded in their presence. 

‘‘ This extreme indiscretion of conduct (which I am credibly informed 
can be proved), during the period of what are termed the holidays of the 
Ist of August, is, in my humble opinion, the origo mali of the whole of 
this unfortunate affair. © 

' “ Next comes the second act, which I cannot but characterise as equally 
indiscreet, the issue of a warrant to apprehend twenty-four men from 
among a population smarting under a sense of wrong committed upon 
them, and that to be executed by a force of only nine policemen on a 
market-day. Surely Mr. Rigg, senior (himself, as I am told, by good 
authority, interested in a pecuniary point of view in the matter of the 
collection of the taxes), might have foreseen the result. 

‘¢ Lastly, comes the present position of affairs; and I beg your Excel- 
lency’s kind consideration of what I am about to state, and a reference to 
the Attorney-general, with whom your Excellency was pleased I should 
consult, in the hope that he may suggest such a course of proceeding as 
will convince the people that they are equally protected by the law as are 
the parties complaining against them.’’—Jdid. pp. 66, 67. 

In perusing the entire correspondence relating to this case, we 
are extremely gratified at the course which Sir C. E. Grey took in 
it. Had he listened to the demands of the custos of the parish, the 
planter justices would have been armed with pistols, the militia 
would have been called up, and the troops of the line ordered out; 
blood would have been shed, and an “insurrection” got up for the 
profit of the planters; but whilst the governor took every precau- 
tion to cause the laws to be respected, he would not listen to the 
counselg offered him, but ordered an investigation, which led to the 
full discovery of the facts of the case, and the vindication of the 
people from rebellious tendencies. Let the traducers of the negro 
learn to reason fairly from facts and not from prejudice, and we 

have no fear that he will prove himself as much entitled to respect 
and protection, as those who are said to be born his masters, 





TREATIES WITH FOREIGN POWERS FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Among the witnesses examined by the Lords’ Committee was 
T. Staveley, Esq., whose evidence was principally confined to the 
nature of the treaties which exist between this country and foreign 
powers for the suppression of the slave-trade. The following 








extracts from the evidence of this gentleman contain useful infor- 
mation, which we commend to the attention of our readers :— 


During the war which ended in 1815, Great Britain, as your lord- 
ships are aware, was enabled, by her naval victories, to exercise para- 
mount belligerent rights over all the seas, and she occupied, by conquest, 
a great portion of the colonies of slave-trading nations, and by these 
means she possessed great control over the slave-trade of other countries ; 
but when peace was concluded, in 1815, the belligerent right of search of 
Great Britain on the high seas came to an end, and, by the conditions of 
peace, she restored many colonies to their former owners; but there was 
a strong desire on the part of the British nation that those events which 
had restored peace and happiness to Europe should not be the cause of 
renewed war, and of increased wretchedness to Africa; and the British 
Government was urged, by manifestations of public opinion out of doors, 
and by repeated addresses to the Crown from the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, to endeavour to prevent, by negotiation with foreign powers, the 
evils which were likely to arise from the cessation of those means for 
repressing the slave-trade which the circumstances of the war had afforded. 
At the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, England had, in conjunction with 
France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden, signed a 
declaration condemnatory of the slave-trade; and, in compliance with 
the never-varying desires and requests of Parliament and of the country 
upon this subject, the British Government has, during the last thirty- 
three years, been almost incessantly engaged in negotiation with foreign 
powers, with a view to induce them to consent to, and to co-operate in 
effecting, the suppression of the slave-trade. 

There are three kinds of treaties which this country has entered into 
with foreign powers for the suppression of the slave-trade. 


FIRST CLASS OF TREATIES. 


The first class gives to each party a mutual right of search of the mer- 
chant vessels of the other party within certain geographical limits, and a 
right of detention; and a right of detention of such merchants’ vessels as 
may be found either with slaves on board or equipped for the slave-trade ; 
and these treaties define what circumstances in a vessel shall constitute 
primé facie an equipment for the slave-trade. Those treaties constitute 
also Mixed Courts, composed of commissioners of each nation, those 
courts being posted within the territories of each of the parties, at such 
places as are likely to be most convenient for the adjudication of captured 
vessels. Such are the treaties that England has with the Netherlands, 
with Sweden, Brazil, Spain, Portugal, the Argentine Confederation, and 
with the Republics of Uruguay, of Bolivia, of Chili, and of the Equator. 


SECOND CLASS OF TREATIES, 


The second class of treaties are treaties by which a mutual right of. 
search is, in like manner as in the first class, granted within specified 
geographical limits, together with the right of detention under similar 
circumstances ; but by that second class of treaties a captured vessel, 
instead of being tried before a Mixed Court of Commission, composed of 
judges of the two nations, is handed over to the tribunals of the country, 
under whose flag she has been captured. Under this class come the first 
treaties which England had with France (now suspended by the Conven- 
tion of 1845), and the treaties she has with Denmark, with Sardinia, 
with the Hanse Towns, Tuscany, the two Sicilies, Hayti, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 


THIRD CLASS OF TREATIES, 


The third class of treaties consists of two, namely, the treaty we now 
have with France, and the treaty we now have with the United States, 
under which treaties no mutual right of search is granted, but each party 
engages to maintain a certain force upon the coast of Africa, for the pur- 
pose of watching its own merchant flag, and preventing any vessels under 
that flag from being employed in the prosecution of the slave-trade. The 
first and second classes of treaties which I have mentioned do not impose 
upon either of the contracting parties any specific obligation to maintain 
any given force, or indeed any force at all, upon the coast of Africa; 
they are treaties giving powers, and not involving any specific obliga- 
tion of that kind. The treaty with France and the treaty with America 
do contain a specific obligation of that kind. The treaty with France 
and the treaty with America do contain a specific obligation, and that 
was a necessary result of that kind of treaty ; because where a foreign 
power grants to England a right of search and power of seizure, 
the English Government is the best judge what amount of force 
is necessary to carry that examination and seizure into operation; 
but where no power is granted to Great Britain over the flag of 
another country, then it becomes necessary that that other country should 
itself exercise a proper police over its own merchant flag; and Great 
Britain could not have asked another country to take upon itself that 
obligation, unless, at least, for form’s sake, a corresponding obligation 
had been undertaken by Great Britain. The treaty with France, con. 
cluded in May, 1845, superseded, for a certain time, the previous treaties 
of 1831 and 1833. The treaties of 1831 and 1833 gave a mutual right of 
search ; they did not constitute mixed commissions, but provided that 
ships captured under those treaties should be sent to be tried by the 
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tribunals of the country under whose flag they were taken. That mutual 
right of search was, by the treaty of 1845, suspended for a certain 
number of years, and there was substituted for it an engagement, which 
is contained in Article Ist, that each party shall maintain a certain force, 
Article Ist of the treaty says that, ‘‘In order that the flags of her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and of his Majesty the King of 
the French, may not, contrary to the law of nations, and the laws in force 
in the two countries, be usurped to cover the slave-trade; and in order 
to provide for the more effectual suppression of that traffic, the King of 
the French engages to station on the west coast of Africa, from Cape 
Verde to 16 deg. 30 min. of south latitude, a naval force of at least 
twenty-six cruisers, consisting of sailing and steam-vessels, and the 
Queen of Great Britain engages to station on the same part of the west 
coast of Africa a naval force, of not less than twenty-six cruisers.’’ This 
treaty is not permanent. The 7th Article says, ‘‘ That a declaration is to 
be made immediately after the squadrons shall be on the coast;’’ and 
the 10th Article says, ‘‘ That three months after the declaration, men- 
tioned in Article 7, the present Convention shall come into execution.’’ 
The duration of it is fixed at ten years, (that would be till 1856, the Con- 
vention having come into execution in March, 1846.) The previous 
Conventions shall be suspended, (that is, the Conventions of 1831 and 
1833.) ‘In the course of the fifth year,”’ (that is, in the course of the 
year 1851) ‘‘ the high contracting parties will concert together anew, and 
will decide, according to circumstances, whether it is fitting either to put 
again in force the whole or part of the said Conventions,’’ (that is, the 
Conventions of 1831 and 1833,) ‘‘ or to modify or to abrogate the whole, 
or part of the present Convention. At the end of the tenth year, (that 
is, in 1856,) unless the previous Conventions shall have been put again in 
force, they shall be considered as definitively abrogated, and the high con- 
tracting parties further engage to continue to concert together for insuring 
the suppression of the slave-trade by all the means which may appear 
to them most useful and most efficacious, until the time when this traffic 
shall be completely abolished,’’ The object of this Convention was to 
suspend the right of search, but to give to the two parties, at the end of 
five and at the end of ten years, an opportunity of re-considering whether 
that right of search should be re-established or not. 

With respect to the Convention negotiated with this country 
and France, in 1845, and the arrangements which have been made 
between the two countries in relation thereto, Mr. Staveley gives 
the following evidence, from which it will be seen that the number 
of French cruisers on the coast has been reduced from twenty-six 
to twelve, and will not henceforth exceed that amount, unléss 
special circumstances should arise to require its augmentation. 


The French Government have recently proposed to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that they (the French Government) should be allowed to reduce 
their amount of naval force which, by that Convention, they are bound 
to keep on the west coast of Africa. They have stated, as their reason 
for making this proposal, that, under the Convention of 1845, the func- 
tions of the French squadron are chiefly limited to preventing the slave- 
trade under the French flag ; that the French Government have no treaty 
for a mutual right of search with Spain, with Portugal, or with Brazil, the 
three countries whose flags are considered most employed for the slave- 
trade; that, therefore, with regard to the slave-trade carried on under the 
flags of those three countries, their squadron can be of no use. They say 
that it was thought, when the Convention of 1845 was made, that the 
French law gave great powers of dealing with slave-trading vessels as 
pirates, but that decisions of their tribunals upon controverted cases of 
captures, made under that impression, have in so many cases been ad- 
verse to the captors, that they have been obliged to change the instruc- 
tions which they had originally given to their squadron, and under those 
circumstances they represent that the number of twenty-six cruisers, 
which they are bound by the Convention to maintain, is greater than can 
be necessary for any purposes which their squadron can accomplish ; and 
they have, therefore, proposed that by mutual agreement they should be 
allowed to reduce their number to twelve, promising, that if in any change 
of circumstances, a larger number should be required, they would be 
ready to increase that amount. Her Majesty’s Government have acqui- 
esced in this application, upon the condition, that if slave-trade should be 
again carried on under the French flag, the French Government would 
make such addition to their cruisers on the coast of Africa as might be 
necessary for preventing such an abuse of their flag. 

It should be observed that, in addition to the twenty-six vessels 
_ including eight steamers employed by this country on the western 

coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave-trade, there are 
others employed on the coast of Brazil and the eastern coast of 
Africa, the number of which we cannot at present give. In refer- 
ence to the treaty with the United States we have the following 
particulars :— 

The engagement with the United States is contained in the treaty of 
Washington, concluded in August, 1842; that treaty says, in Article 
eight, ‘‘ that the two parties mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, 
equip, and maintain in service on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and ade- 





quate squadron or naval force vi vessels, of suitable numbers and deserip- 
tions, to carry in all not less than eighty guns, to enforce separately and 
respectively the laws, rights, and obligations of each of the two countries for 
the suppression of the slave-trade ; the said squadrons to be independent of 
each other, but the two Governments stipulating nevertheless to give such 
orders to the officers commanding their respective forces, as shall enable 
them most effectually to act in concert and co-operation, upon mutual 
consultation, as exigencies may arise, for the attainment of the true object 
of this article.’’ Then Article eleven says, ‘‘ That the eighth Article of 
the treaty shall be in force for five years, from the date of the exchange of 
the ratifications (which was in October, 1842), and afterwards until one or 
the other party shall signify a wish to terminate it.’’ Therefore the agree. 
ment with America about the slave-trade is, that each party shall keep a 
sufficient force on the coast of Africa to prevent merchant vessels under 
its flag from carrying on the slave-trade, not being less than a force of 
eighty guns—that engagement was absolute until 1847, and it continues 
onward until one or other of the two parties intimate a wish to put an 
end to it. 

Great Britain has now treaties, of some sort or other, with almost every 
naval power, except Hanover and Greece, in Europe, and one or two of 
the smaller states in South America. Her Majesty’s Government have 
signed a treaty with Belgium for a mutual right of search, and all the 
ratifications are shortly expected to be exchanged. The Greek Govern- 
ment has intimated its willingness to enter into a treaty also, and a treaty 
has been sent out to Greece for that purpose, but it has not yet been con- 
cluded. Hanover has not yet acceded to the proposal for a like treaty. 
England concluded, in 1841, a treaty with France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. It is in virtue of that treaty that her Majesty’s Government 
have invited the accession of Belgium, Greece, and Hanover. The great 
advantage of getting all States that have flags to enter into such an 
engagement is, that the slave-traders, when they are driven from the 
shelter of one flag, may not take refuge under the fraudulent assumption 
of another flag, although, in point of fact, the country to which that flag 
belongs has no direct participation whatever in the slave-trade. It is for 
that purpose that the British Government have laboured to engage States 
in the treaty, although those States were not at all likely themselves to 
take share in the traffic. Before Great Britain got the right of search 
with France, there was a great deal of traffic carried on under the 
French flag; that traffic was put an end to in 1831 and 1833 by 
the treaties with France, which gave Great Britain power to examine 
and detain French slave-traders, and also by the laws which were 
then passed in France, prohibiting the traffic. Our treaties at that 
time with Spain and Portugal were incomplete, for they gave Great 
Britain no effectual power of search, and no power of detention south of 
the line, and they gave no power of detention in cases of vessels only 
equipped for the slave trade ; therefore the whole traffic south of the line 
was open to them, and even north of the line a ship could not be ed, 
unless she had actually got her slave cargo on board, although’she was 
known to be waiting for that cargo. In 1835, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment concluded a treaty with Spain, which gave Great Britain a right of 
detention in case of equipment solely, though no slaves were on board, 
and which extended the right of search and detention within all geogra- 
phical limits, where it was likely that the slave-trade should be carried 
on. That treaty was pretty effectual, for a time, in checking the slave- 
trade under the Spanish flag ; but still the Portuguese flag enjoyed a total 
impunity south of the line, and exemption from detention north of the 
line, except when slaves were on board. In 1839, after ineffectually en- 
deavouring to obtain a treaty and concessions from Portugal, an Act was 
passed, giving, by law, all necessary powers to British cruisers, and the 
result was, that in 1842 the Portuguese Government concluded a treaty, 
almost precisely similar to that which had been concluded with Spain, 
giving sufficient and complete powers within the requisite geographical 
limits. Then there remained Brazil: the treaty with Brazil (of 1826) 
was argued by the Brazilian Government to be temporary, in as far as _ 
regarded the mutual right of search, and the appointment of mixed com= ne 
missions; but they did not contend that the article by which the Brazilian — 
Government agreed that Brazilian subjects engaged in the slave-trade 
should be treated and dealt with as pirates, was a temporary 
article; and in virtue of that stipulation, and to give it effect, 
an Act of Parliament was passed in 1845, (8 and 9 Vict.,c. 122) giving 
to British cruisers all the powers necessary for carrying that article into 
effect ; the result has been that a great number of Brazilian vessels have 
been captured, and another form of slave-trade, which has sprung up 
lately, has also been much checked. The Act gave power to deal with 
vessels sailing without any flag ; for the slave-traders, in order to avoid 
being brought before the mixed commissions under treaties which made 
them liable under certain flags to those tribunals, and to avoid being sent 
to tribunals of the different countries if they were found under other 
flags, have latterly adopted the plan of sailing without flags or papers ; 
so that, when a vessel is taken, she cannot be sent to any mixed com- 
mission, because she belongs to no nation, and she cannot be sent 
to any national tribunal forthe same reason, The law passed in 1839 
(2 and 3 Vict., c. 73) enables you to send such vessels to the Admi- 
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ralty Courts as vessels having no nationality. Now, the effect of 
the last treaty with France of course is, that the British cruiser on 
the coast of Africa cannot meddle with any vessel sailing with 
French papers. The mere hoisting a flag at the mast-head does not 
exempt a vessel from being boarded, because it proves nothing; it is the 
possession of papers proving nationality which alone can give the privilege 
of nationality ; but when a boat from one of our cruisers, boarding a 
ship under French colours, finds that she is French property, and is 
entitled to the privilege of a French vessel, even if found to have slaves 
on board, our cruisers can do nothing ; therefore, the whole police of the 
coast of Africa, as far as regards the prevention of the slave-trade under 
the French flag, must be exercised exclusively by French cruisers. There 
is reason to believe that they have effectually exercised that police ; there 
is no reason to suppose that any slave-trade is carried on under the 
French flag ; but the French cruisers have little else to do ; for the French, 
objecting upon political grounds, and from feelings of national pride, to 
allowing their vessels to be searched by those of any other country, of 
course, cannot themselves obtain any right of search from other countries, 
and the only class of vessels which they can meddle with, are vessels 
under their own flag, or vessels having no flag; but they have, it is 
believed, done all that their powers enabled them to do. There has been 
avery good understanding, and very cordial co-operation, between the 
cruisers of the two nations employed upon that service. 

The Portuguese, also, have some cruisers which are now actively 
engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade; and in a part of their 
colonies the Governors have co-operated very honestly for that purpose. 
Notwithstanding the engagement with the United States, and the presence 
of their squadron, United States vessels are very much employed in 
assisting the slave-trade ; they go out to the coast of Africa in American 
vessels, and they carry with them articles of equipment, things which can 
in a very short time be so arranged as to fit the vessel for receiving 
slaves. As long as they continue to wear the garb of American nation- 
ality, our cruisers cannot meddle with them, but they have a number of 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Brazilian passengers on board, and when they 
get upon the coast, if they find that a cargo of slaves is ready in the 
barracoons, in a very few hours they embark the slaves, having prepared 
the vessel for the purpose; then the American papers are put away, the 
American master and crew become passengers, and the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or Brazilian passengers, assume the character of master and crew; 
and the Portuguese, or Brazilian, or the Spanish flag is hoisted, and away 
they go, taking their chance of making the run, and escape being inter- 
cepted. The motive for this is, that on the outward passage they escape 
molestation altogether, unless they fall in with an American cruiser, and, 
even in that case, until they have slaves on board, the American cruiser 
cannot, by the American law, detain them ; he may search them, but he 
cannot detain them ; and then, when they have on board the slaves which 
would enable the American cruiser to detain them, and which would 
subject them to be treated as pirates by the American law, they escape 
the liability to that severe punishment which attaches to the crew; and 
they then, if met and captured by a British vessel under the Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Brazilian colours, are only liable to have the vessel con- 
fiscated, and the slaves set free, but the crew are not subject to any 
punishment. This is the state of things with respect to our treaties with 
foreign civilised states. 

Her Majesty’s Government have concluded a considerable number of 
treaties with the native chiefs on the western coast of Africa, by which 
those chiefs bind themselves to prevent slaves being exported from the 
territories under their control (there have been twenty-four of these 
treaties concluded, the first in 1840, and the last in 1848), and her 
Majesty’s Government are still actively engaged in negotiating similar 
treaties whenever they find it practicable to do so. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE DESCRIBED BY ONE OF ITS VICTIMS. 


C. Herring, Esq., formerly chief manager of the mines belonging 
to the St. John del Rey Company, introduced to the Committee of 
the Lords an African named AuGustTINo, whom he purchased in 
Brazil, for the purpose of detailing such circumstances as he re- 
membered in connexion with the slave-trade. We regret that we 
are unable to append the subsequent evidence of Mr. Herring him- 
self, who, as the agent of the Company from 1830 to 1840, was in 
the habit of procuring slaves for the use of their mines. Now this 
gentleman knew, or otight to have known, that every slave he 
purchased in Brazil was in direct contravention of treaties and the 
Jaws both of Brazil and Great Britain. We are not sure that Mr. 
Herring, and the directors of the Company he served, have not 
rendered themselves liable to a prosecution for those acts of slave- 
trading ; of this, however, we are sure, that all such slaves are 
legally free. The testimony of Augustino corroborates that of other 
witnesses :— 

Augustino—How old are you? I do not know.—When were you 
brought over from Brazil? Ido not know.—Mr. Herring (who acted 
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as interpreter).—I bought him myself in the month of July; we esti- 
mated his age, at that time, at about twelve.—Have you any recollection 
of being brought over to Brazil? I recollect when I arrived, and I 
recollect, also, when I came on board of ship.—Do you recollect anything 
which happened while you were so on board ship? I do.—Can you re- 
member whether, while you were so on board, your countrymen who were 
with you were brought over laid in packs, or in what way were they 
treated on board? They were so closely packed together that theré was 
not room to get anything at all in between them.—Were you yourself, as 
a boy, brought on deck during the time that you were on board? Yes; 
because I was so young.—Were the grown slaves taken on deck? No; 
they were not.—They could not be, from the number which were packed 
together? No; because they were chained down below in the sides of 
the vessel.—Do you know whether many died on board of ship? When 
they were first put on board, they were so very thick together that a great 
many died in a day, five, six, ten, sometimes even a dozen, died in a day 
in consequence of the excessive heat and want of water. Their food was 
twice a week salt meat, and, for the general meals of the day, farina—a 
stuff like saw-dust—baked flour. In consequence of having a very insuf- 
ficient supply of water, their thirst became so intense that many, from 
absolute suffocation, from the want of drink, died.—Then, at that time, 
you were not brought over in comfortable berths as emigrants were? No. 
—This was in 1830? Mr. Herring.—It was before the expiration of the 
treaty in 1830.—But was it in 1830? Yes.—Augustino.—So far from 
there being cabins, if you can call them cabins, it was the same as pigs in 
a sty, they were so thick.—Do you remember anything in Africa of your 
being made a prisoner before you were put on board? Yes.—Will you 
state anything that you remember? A merchant sold my uncle some 
merchandise, and before it was paid for, my uncle died; the merchant 
came and seized us all, and made us all prisoners, and took us down to 
the coast ; we were there about a week or ten days, when we were put on 
board ship. The clothes of all the negroes going on board ship were 
stripped off them, even to the last rag.—To what country did you belong? 
Sefala.—How far from the coast? About a fortnight, at about three 
leagues a day, of four miles nearly. We always travelled by night, because 
they were afraid to travel by day.—Why ? They were afraid that the 
relations of those who were taken prisoners might come perhaps to the 
rescue. When we were on board ship, several had the liberty of coming 
on detk in consequence of their youth; I was one, but the powerful ones 
were fastened below. The young ones had the right of coming on deck, 
but several of those jumped overboard for fear they were being fattened to 
be eaten. The greater part of those that died on board died from thirst. 
—What put the idea into their heads of being eaten, are they eaten in 
their own country? They do not know for what object they are taken, 
and the idea comes into their head that it is for being made food of, 
Sometimes, when they are very ill indeed, and perhaps the white man 
thinks that one of them is dead, he comes and pinches the ear, to see if 
he feels the pain, and he finds that he is not dead ; and then a man will 
take hold of his rope’s end, and give him a good basting with it, and say, 
‘‘ there is nothing at all the matter with you; get up, get up! ”’ 





THE SLAVE-TRADE AND ITS REMEDY. 


The following important memorial upon the non-execution of 
the treaties which exist between this and other countries for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, was transmitted by the Council of 
Jamaica to the Secretary of the Colonies, for presentation to the 
Queen. It is most ably drawn up, and indicates the true source 
whence the colonies may derive aid to bear and overcome the 
competition they have at present to endure with the Spanish 
colonies and Brazil. The Jamaica House of Assembly kas 
followed the example of the Council, and petitions and memorials 
from the most important parishes in the island, as well as from 
missionaries and their flocks, to the same effect, have been sent 
home for presentation. It is most satisfactory to us, that at length 
a@ common ground can be found on which the sincere abolitionists 
of this country can not only unite with the West India body, but 
also the missionaries of the several Christian denominations and 
their people can heartily join with the planters and merchants. They 
now seek a common object by kindred means, Other colonies, 
besides Jamaica, are moving in the same direction. From their 
united and persevering exertions we anticipate the happiest results, 
For our own part, we shall labour diligently at home in promoting 
the great end of this wholesome colonial agitation, until the treaties, 
which have been so long violated, shall be strictly and honourably 
fulfilled, and the wounded honour of this great country receive an 
ample reparation, and the freedom of the oppressed slaves of Brazil 
and Cuba be fully secured. 

The memorial was sent home by Sir Charles Grey, and pre- 
sented by the Colonial Secretary to her Majesty, whose reply will 
be found at its close. 


* 
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MEMORIAL 
TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble memorial of the Council of Jamaica. 

Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, the Council of Jamaica, approach your 
Majesty with assurance of our unabated loyalty to your Majesty’s illus- 
trious throne and person, confident that your royal wisdom regulates, 
8nd your solicitude extends to all portions of your dominions. We 
humbly lay before your Majesty the difficulties which beset your West 
India colonies, through the non-observance of those treaties entered into 
by foreign powers with Great Britain for the accomplishment of that 
great object, the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 

On the 23rd of September, 1817, a treaty was entered into between 
your Majesty’s royal predecessor, his late Majesty King George the Third, 
and his Catholic Majesty the king of Spain and the Indies, Ferdinand 
the Seventh, whereby it was stipulated and agreed upon by the high 
contracting parties, and his Catholic Majesty engaged, ‘‘ That the slave- 
trade should be abolished, throughout the entire dominions of Spain, on 
the 30th day of May, 1820, and that from and after that period it should 
not be lawful for any of the subjects of the crown of Spain to purchase 
slaves, or to carry on the slave-trade, upon any part of the coast of 
Africa, upon any pretext or in any manner whatever.’’ And by the 
third article of the same treaty, ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty engaged to pay 
in London, on the 20th February, 1818, the sum of £400,000 to such 
person as his Catholic Majesty should appoint to receive the same,’’ as a 
full compensation for all losses sustained by the subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty engaged in that traffic, as also for the losses which were a neces- 
sary consequence of the abolition of the said traffic. 

In pursuance of such treaty, his Catholic Majesty, considering that the 
moment was then arrived when his own wishes and the interest of his 
American States were in complete accordance, was pleased, on the 19th 
day of December, 1817, to resolve by a law, or royal cedula, to the effect 
and in the words following: ‘‘ From this day I prohibit for ever, to all 
my subjects, both in the Peninsula and in America, to resort to the coasts 
of Africa north of the equator for the purchase of negroes; all the blacks 
bought on those coasts shall be declared free in the first seaport of my 
dominions at which the vessel containing them shall arrive; that vessel, 
together with her remaining cargo, shall be confiscated for my royal 
treasury, and the purchaser, the captain, the master and the pilot shall, 
without fail, be sentenced to ten years’ confinement in some fortress of 
the Philippine Islands. From the 30th of May, 1820, I forbid likewise 
all my subjects in the Peninsula, as well as in America, to proceed to the 
coasts of Africa south of the equator for the purchase of negroes, under 
the same penalties as are denounced in the first article of this my royal 
cedula.”’ 

On the 28th of June, 1835, another treaty, between his late Britannic 
Majesty Kinz William the Fourth, and her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain, during the minority of her daughter, Isabella the Second, Queen 
of Spain, was entered into, whereby the slave-trade was again declared, 
on the part of Spain, to be thenceforward totally and finally abolished in all 
parts of the world; and the Queen Regent, on behalf of her royal 
daughter, Isabella the Second, engaged that she would take the most 
effectual measures for preventing the subjects of ‘‘ her Catholic Majesty 
from being concerned, and her flag from being used, in carrying on in 
any way the trade in slaves.’’ 

Again, in 1840, a convention was proposed by your Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to the Spanish Government, for their concurrence 
thereto, with a view ‘‘ of investigating the cases of negroes who were held 
in slavery in the island of Cuba, and of declaring whether such negroes 
have or have not been imported into that island since the 20th October, 
1840; and whether, therefore, they ought or ought not to be restored to 
freedom.”’ 

From evidence taken, and documents produced before the imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain, your memorialists have great reason to 
believe, that in defiance of the laws of Spain and the treaties referred to, 
slavery still exists in the island of Cuba, and that the slave-trade con- 
tinues to be carried on with unabated, if not increased vigour; and your 
memorialists are led to believe, that by the assistance, and from the means 
of slave labour, caused by the illegal importation of slaves into that 
island, large tracts of land have been, and other tracts are, at the present 
moment, being brought into sugar cultivation. 

Your memorialists further humbly represent to your Majesty, that the 
effect of the said law and treaties, if carried out on the part of the other 
contracting powers in the spirit, and with the same good faith with which 
they were intended, and have been carried out on the part of Great 
Britain, would be, that the slave-trade would long since have ceased; and 
that, inasmuch as no African slave could have been legally imported into 
any of her Catholic Majesty’s American possessions since the month of 
May, 1820, slavery would, ere this, have terminated in those dominions. 

In the year 1834, in pursuance of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 
tLe Legislature of this and of the other West India colonies abolished 
slavery in your Majesty’s dominions ; and for the last ten years these 
possessions have been cultivated entirely by free labour, during the whole 





of which period our utmost exertions have been made to secure to the 
emancipated population the perfect enjoyment of the benefits of freedom 
thus bestowed upon them, by improving our judicial establishments, and 
by liberal grants on the part of the Legislature for religious and educa- 
tional purposes ; nor have these exertions been altogether futile, in proof 
of which we adduce the honourable testimony of our late respected 
Governor, Lord Metcalfe, who gave the following description, viz.— 

‘* With respect to the labouring population, formerly slaves, but now 
verfectly free, and more independent than the same class in other free 
countries, I venture to say, that in no country in the world can the 
labouring population be more abundantly provided with the necessaries 
and comforts of life, more at their ease, or. more secure from oppression, 
than in Jamaica; and I may add, that ministers of the Gospel for their 
religious instruction, and schools for the education of their children, are 
established in all parts of the island, with a tendency to constant increase, 
although the present resolution of the Mico schools is a temporary 
drawback.”’ 

It is unnecessary for your memorialists to recapitulate the now univer- 
sally admitted distress under which the West India proprictors are 
labouring ; but we would venture to express to your Majesty our opinion, 
that the permanent happiness of the rural population is inseparably inter- 
woven with the prosperity of the agricultural interests of these islands ; 
and we hope, under the blessing of Providence, that if the advantage, so 
opposed to the cause of humanity, and prejudicial to the inhabitants of 
this country, which foreigners now enjoy from slave labour, be removed, 
confidence may yet be restored, and that the resources of all being upon 
an equal basis, British energy and enterprise will again assume their 
accustomed position of pre-eminence. 

In firm reliance upon your Majesty’s protection, we entreat that your 
Majesty will call upon the Spanish Government to compel its colonial 
authorities to put into full operation those laws and treaties which have 
been solemnly passed and entered into, and thereby at once to put an end 
to slavery. And we should hail with unbounded satisfaction, that to your 
Majesty’s reign, already signalised by so many proofs of your Majesty’s 
benignant disposition, should be reserved the glory of consummating a 
measure, which has for so many years enlisted the philanthropies of the 
British empire, and of restoring these colonies to their pristine import- 
ance and wealth. 

Passed the Council, this 19th day of September, 1848. 

(Signed) W. G. Stewart, 
Clerk to the Council, Jamaica. 


REPLY. 


Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor the Right Honourable 
Sir C. E. Grey. 


Downing-street, 24th December, 1848. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
of the 20th of September last, No. 79, transmitting a memorial addressed 
to her Majesty by the Legislative Council of Jamaica, praying that her 
Majesty will call upon the Spanish Government to compel its colonial 
authorities to put into full operation the laws and treaties for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. 

I request that you will acquaint the members of the Legislative 
Council, that I have laid their memorial before the Queen, and that her 
Majesty was pleased to receive the same very graciously. 

You will at the same time state to the memorialisis, that the matters 
of which their memorial treats are of great importance, and that they 
deserve, and will receive, the serious attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I have, &c., 

(Signed) Grey. 

Par. pa. No. 280, 1849, p. 19, 20, 21, and 169. 





NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


The Executive Committee of the American and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society have lately published a most admirable address to the 
inhabitants of California and New Mexico, showing the intentions 
of the slaveholders in reference to their disposal. The great object 
of the South is to obtain their incorporation into the Union as 
Slave States, and for this purpose have exerted all their influence 
in the Legislatures of the United States. The tract, from which — 
the following remarks are taken, contains, in addition to the 
address, a lengthened statement, supported by elaborate statistics, 
showing the consequences of slavery to the southern States, by their 
gradual, yet certain decline, whilst the northern States have been 
constantly growing in wealth and prosperity. We commend the 
address to the special attention of our readers, as it contains, in a 
shart space, the action of the United States’ Government and 
Legislature on the subject :— 


‘70 THE INHABITANTS OF NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
‘¢ Friends and Fellow-Countrymen,—A number of citizens inte- 
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ralty Courts as vessels having no nationality. Now, the effect of 
the last treaty with France of course is, that the British cruiser on 
the coast of Africa cannot meddle with any vessel sailing with 
French papers. The mere hoisting a flag at the mast-head does not 
exempt a vessel from being boarded, because it proves nothing; it is the 
possession of papers proving nationality which alone can give the privilege 
of nationality ; but when a boat from one of our cruisers, boarding a 
ship under French colours, finds that she is French property, and is 
entitled to the privilege of a French vessel, even if found to have slaves 
on board, our cruisers can do nothing ; therefore, the whole police of the 
coast of Africa, as far as regards the prevention of the slave-trade under 
the French flag, must be exercised exclusively by French cruisers. There 
is reason to believe that they have effectually exercised that police ; there 
is no reason to suppose that any slave-trade is carried on under the 
French flag ; but the French cruisers have little else to do ; for the French, 
objecting upon political grounds, and from feelings of national pride, to 
allowing their vessels to be searched by those of any other country, of 
course, cannot themselves obtain any right of search from other countries, 
and the only class of vessels which they can meddle with, are vessels 
under their own flag, or vessels having no flag; but they have, it is 
believed, done all that their powers enabled them to do. There has been 
avery good understanding, and very cordial co-operation, between the 
cruisers of the two nations employed upon that service. 

The Portuguese, also, have some cruisers which are now actively 
engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade; and in a part of their 
colonies the Governors have co-operated very honestly for that purpose. 
Notwithstanding the engagement with the United States, and the presence 
of their squadron, United States vessels are very much employed in 
assisting the slave-trade; they go out to the coast of Africa in American 
vessels, and they carry with them articles of equipment, things which can 
in a very short time be so arranged as to fit the vessel for receiving 
slaves. As long as they continue to wear the garb of American nation- 
ality, our cruisers cannot meddle with them, but they have a number of 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Brazilian passengers on board, and when they 
get upon the coast, if they find that a cargo of slaves is ready in the 
barracoons, in a very few hours they embark the slaves, having prepared 
the vessel for the purpose; then the American papers are put away, the 
American master and crew become passengers, and the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or Brazilian passengers, assume the character of master and crew; 
and the Portuguese, or Brazilian, or the Spanish flag is hoisted, and away 
they go, taking their chance of making the run, and escape being inter- 
cepted. The motive for this is, that on the outward passage they escape 
molestation altogether, unless they fall in with an American cruiser, and, 
even in that case, until they have slaves on board, the American cruiser 
cannot, by the American law, detain them ; he may search them, but he 
cannot detain them ; and then, when they have on board the slaves which 
would enable the American cruiser to detain them, and which would 
subject them to be treated as pirates by the American law, they escape 
the liability to that severe punishment which attaches to the crew; and 
they then, if met and captured by a British vessel under the Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Brazilian colours, are only liable to have the vessel con- 
fiscated, and the slaves set free, but the crew are not subject to any 
punishment. This is the state of things with respect to our treaties with 
foreign civilised states. 

Her Majesty’s Government have concluded a considerable number of 
treaties with the native chiefs on the western coast of Africa, by which 
those chiefs bind themselves to prevent slaves being exported from the 
territories under their control (there have been twenty-four of these 
treaties concluded, the first in 1840, and the last in 1848), and her 
‘Majesty’s Government are still actively engaged in negotiating similar 
treaties whenever they find it practicable to do so. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE DESCRIBED BY ONE OF ITS VICTIMS. 


C. Herring, Esq., formerly chief manager of the mines belonging 
to the St. John del Rey Company, introduced to the Committee of 
the Lords an African named AuGusTINO, whom he purchased in 
Brazil, for the purpose of detailing such circumstances as he re- 
membered in connexion with the slave-trade. We regret that we 
are unable to append the subsequent evidence of Mr. Herring him- 
self, who, as the agent of the Company from 1830 to 1840, was in 
the habit of procuring slaves for the use of their mines. Now this 
gentleman knew, or otight to have known, that every slave he 
purchased in Brazil was in direct contravention of treaties and the 
Jaws both of Brazil and Great Britain. We are not sure that Mr. 
Herring, and the directors of the Company he served, have not 
rendered themselves liable to a prosecution for those acts of slave- 
trading ; of this, however, we are sure, that all such slaves are 
legally free. The testimony of Augustino corroborates that of other 
witnesses :— 

Augustino—How old are you? I do not know.—When were you 
brought over from Brazil? Ido not know.—-Mr. Herring (who acted 
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as interpreter).—J bought him myself in the month of July; we esti- 
mated his age, at that time, at about twelve.—Have you any recollection 
of being brought over to Brazil? I recollect when I arrived, and I 
recollect, also, when I came on board of ship.—Do you recollect anything 
which happened while you were so on board ship? I do.—Can you re- 
member whether, while you were so on board, your countrymen who were 
with you were brought over laid in packs, or in what way were they 
treated on board ? They were so closely packed together that there was 
not room to get anything at all in between them.—Were you yourself, as 
a boy, brought on deck during the time that you were on board? Yes; 
because I was so young.—Were the grown slaves taken on deck? No; 
they were not.—They could not be, from the number which were packed 
together? No; because they were chained down below in the sides of 
the vessel.—Do you know whether many died on board of ship? When 
they were first put on board, they were so very thick together that a great 
many died in a day, five, six, ten, sometimes even a dozen, died in a day 
in consequence of the excessive heat and want of water. Their food was 
twice a week salt meat, and, for the general meals of the day, farina—a 
stuff like saw-dust—baked flour. In consequence of having a very insuf- 
ficient supply of water, their thirst became so intense that many, from 
absolute suffocation, from the want of drink, died.—Then, at that time, 
you were not brought over in comfortable berths as emigrants were? No. 
—This was in 1830? Mr. Herring.—It was before the expiration of the 
treaty in 1830.—-But was it in 1830? Yes.—Augustino.—So far from 
there being cabins, if you can call them cabins, it was the same as pigs in 
a sty, they were so thick.— Do you remember anything in Africa of your 
being made a prisoner before you were put on board? Yes.—Will you 
state anything that you remember? A merchant sold my uncle some 
merchandise, and before it was paid for, my uncle died; the merchant 
came and seized us all, and made us all prisoners, and took us down to 
the coast; we were there about a week or ten days, when we were put on 
board ship. The clothes of all the negroes going on board ship were 
stripped off them, even to the last rag.—To what country did you belong? 
Sefala.—How far from the coast? About a fortnight, at about three 
leagues a day, of four miles nearly. We always travelled by night, because 
they were afraid to travel by day.—Why ? They were afraid that the 
relations of those who were taken prisoners might come perhaps to the 
rescue. When we were on board ship, several had the liberty of coming 
on deck in consequence of their youth; I was one, but the powerful ones 
were fastened below. The young ones had the right of coming on deck, 
but several of those jumped overboard for fear they were being fattened to 
be eaten. The greater part of those that died on board died from thirst. 
—What put the idea into their heads of being eaten, are they eaten in 
their own country? They do not know for what object they are taken, 
and the idea comes into their head that it is for being made food of, 
Sometimes, when they are very ill indeed, and perhaps the white man 
thinks that one of them is dead, he comes and pinches the ear, to see if 
he feels the pain, and he finds that he is not dead; and then a man will 
take hold of his rope’s end, and give him a good basting with it, and say, 
‘* there is nothing at all the matter with you; get up, get up!’ 





THE SLAVE-TRADE AND ITS REMEDY. 


The following important memorial upon the non-execution of 
the treaties which exist between this and other countries for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, was transmitted by the Council of 
Jamaica to the Secretary of the Colonies, for presentation to the 
Queen. It is most ably drawn up, and indicates the true source 
whence the colonies may derive aid to bear and overcome the 
competition they have at present to endure with the Spanish 
colonies and Brazil. The Jamaica House of Assembly kas 
followed the example of the Council, and petitions and memorials 
from the most important parishes in the island, as well as from 
missionaries and their flocks, to the same effect, have been sent 
home for presentation. It is most satisfactory to us, that at length 
a@ common ground can be found on which the sincere abolitionists 
of this country can not only unite with the West India body, but 
also the missionaries of the several Christian denominations and 
their people can heartily join with the planters and merchants. They 
now seek a common object by kindred means, Other colonies, 
besides Jamaica, are moving in the same direction. From their 
united and persevering exertions we anticipate the happiest results. 
For our own part, we shall labour diligently at home in promoting 
the great end of this wholesome colonial agitation, until the treaties, 
which have been so long violated, shall be strictly and honourably 
fulfilled, and the wounded honour of this great country receive an 
ample reparation, and the freedom of the oppressed slaves of Brazil 
and Cuba be fully secured. 

The memorial was sent home by Sir Charles Grey, and pre- 
sented by the Colonial Secretary to her Majesty, whose reply will 
be found at its close, 
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MEMORIAL 
TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble memorial of the Council of Jamaica. 

Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, the Council of Jamaica, approach your 
Majesty with assurance of our unabated loyalty to your Majesty’s illus- 
trious throne and person, confident that your royal wisdom regulates, 
4nd your solicitude extends to all portions of your dominions. We 
humbly lay before your Majesty the difficulties which beset your West 
India colonies, through the non-observance of those treaties entered into 
by foreign powers with Great Britain for the accomplishment of that 
great object, the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 

On the 23rd of September, 1817, a treaty was entered into between 
your Majesty’s royal predecessor, his late Majesty King George the Third, 
and his Catholic Majesty the king of Spain and the Indies, Ferdinand 
the Seventh, whereby it was stipulated and agreed upon by the high 
contracting parties, and his Catholic Majesty engaged, ‘‘ That the slave- 
trade should be abolished, throughout the entire dominions of Spain, on 
the 30th day of May, 1820, and that from and after that period it should 
not be lawful for any of the subjects of the crown of Spain to purchase 
slaves, or to carry on the slave-trade, upon any part of the coast of 
Africa, upon any pretext or in any manner whatever.’? And by the 
third article of the same treaty, ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty engaged to pay 
in London, on the 20th February, 1818, the sum of £400,000 to such 
person as his Catholic Majesty should appoint to receive the same,’’ as a 
full compensation for all losses sustained by the subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty engaged in that traffic, as also for the losses which were a neces- 
sary consequence of the abolition of the said traffic. 

In pursuance of such treaty, his Catholic Majesty, considering that the 
moment was then arrived when his own wishes and the interest of his 
American States were in complete accordance, was pleased, on the 19th 
day of December, 1817, to resolve by a law, or royal cedula, to the effect 
and in the words following: ‘‘ From this day I prohibit for ever, to all 
my subjects, both in the Peninsula and in America, to resort to the coasts 
of Africa north of the equator for the purchase of negroes; all the blacks 
bought on those coasts shall be declared free in the first seaport of my 
dominions at which the vessel containing them shall arrive; that vessel, 
together with her remaining cargo, shall be confiscated for my royal 
treasury, and the purchaser, the captain, the master and the pilot shall, 
without fail, be sentenced to ten years’ confinement in some fortress of 
the Philippine Islands. From the 30th of May, 1820, I forbid likewise 
all my subjects in the Peninsula, as well as in America, to proceed to the 
coasts of Africa south of the equator for the purchase of negroes, under 
the same penalties as are denounced in the first article of this my royal 
cedula.”’ 

On the 28th of June, 1835, another treaty, between his late Britannic 
Majesty Kinz William the Fourth, and her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain, during the minority of her daughter, Isabella the Second, Queen 
of Spain, was entered into, whereby the slave-trade was again declared, 
on the part of Spain, to be thenceforward totally and finally abolished in all 
parts of the world; and the Queen Regent, on behalf of her royal 
daughter, Isabella the Second, engaged that she would take the most 
effectual measures for preventing the subjects of ‘‘ her Catholic Majesty 
from being concerned, and her flag from being used, in carrying on in 
any way the trade in slaves.’’ 

Again, in 1840, a convention was proposed by your Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to the Spanish Government, for their concurrence 
thereto, with a view ‘‘ of investigating the cases of negroes who were held 
in slavery in the island of Cuba, and of declaring whether such negroes 
have or have not been imported into that island since the 20th October, 
1840; and whether, therefore, they ought or ought not to be restored to 
freedom.”’ 

From evidence taken, and documents produced before the imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain, your memorialists have great reason to 
believe, that in defiance of the laws of Spain and the treaties referred to, 
slavery still exists in the island of Cuba, and that the slave-trade con- 
tinues to be carried on with unabated, if not increased vigour; and your 
memorialists are led to believe, that by the assistance, and from the means 
of slave labour, caused by the illegal importation of slaves into that 
island, large tracts of land have been, and other tracts are, at the present 
moment, being brought into sugar cultivation. 

Your memorialists further humbly represent to your Majesty, that the 
effect of the said law and treaties, if carried out on the part of the other 
contracting powers in the spirit, and with the same good faith with which 
they were intended, and have been carried out on the part of Great 
Britain, would be, that the slave-trade would long since have ceased; and 
that, inasmuch as no African slave could have been legally imported into 
any of her Catholic Majesty’s American possessions since the month of 
May, 1820, slavery would, ere this, have terminated in those dominions. 

In the year 1834, in pursuance of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 
tLe Legislature of this and of the other West India colonies abolished 
slavery in your Majesty’s dominions ; and for the last ten years these 
possessions have been cultivated entirely by free labour, during the whole 





of which period our utmost exertions have been made to secure to the 
emancipated population the perfect enjoyment of the benefits of freedom 
thus bestowed upon them, by improving our judicial establishments, and 
by liberal grants on the part of the Legislature for religious and educa- 
tional purposes ; nor have these exertions been altogether futile, in proof 
of which we adduce the honourable testimony of our late respected 
Governor, Lord Metcalfe, who gave the following description, viz,— 

‘‘ With respect to the labouring population, formerly slaves, but now 
perfectly free, and more independent than the same class in other free 
countries, I venture to say, that in no country in the world can the 
labouring population be more abundantly provided with the necessaries 
and comforts of life, more at their ease, or more secure from oppression, 
than in Jamaica; and I may add, that ministers of the Gospel for their 
religious instruction, and schools for the education of their children, are 
established in all parts of the island, with a tendency to constant increase, 
although the present resolution of the Mico schools is a temporary 
drawback.”’ 

It is unnecessary for your memorialists to recapitulate the now univer- 
sally admitted distress under which the West India proprietors are 
labouring ; but we would venture to express to your Majesty our opinion, 
that the permanent happiness of the rural population is inseparably inter- 
woven with the prosperity of the agricultural interests of these islands; 
and we hope, under the blessing of Providence, that if the advantage, so 
opposed to the cause of humanity, and prejudicial to the inhabitants of 
this country, which foreigners now enjoy from slave labour, be removed, 
confidence may yet be restored, and that the resources of all being upon 
an equal basis, British energy and enterprise will again assume their 
accustomed position of pre-eminence. 

In firm reliance upon your Majesty’s protection, we entreat that your 
Majesty will call upon the Spanish Government to compel its colonial 
authorities to put into full operation those laws and treaties which have 
been solemnly passed and entered into, and thereby at once to put an end 
to slavery. And we should hail with unbounded satisfaction, that to your 
Majesty’s reign, already signalised by so many proofs of your Majesty’s 
benignant disposition, should be reserved the glory of consummating a 
measure, which has for so many years enlisted the philanthropies of the 
British empire, and of restoring these colonies to their pristine import- 
ance and wealth. 

Passed the Council, this 19th day of September, 1848. 

(Signed) W. G. Stewart, 
Clerk to the Council, Jamaica. 


REPLY. 


Copy of a Despatch from Earl Grey to Governor the Right Honourable 
Sir C. E. Grey. 


Downing-street, 24th December, 1848. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch 
of the 20th of September last, No. 79, transmitting a memorial addressed 
to her Majesty by the Legislative Council of Jamaica, praying that her 
Majesty will call upon the Spanish Government to compel its colonial 
authorities to put into full operation the laws and treaties for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. 

I request that you will acquaint the members of the Legislative 
Council, that I have laid their memorial before the Queen, and that her 
Majesty was pleased to receive the same very graciously. 

You will at the same time state to the memorialisis, that the matters 
of which their memorial treats are of great importance, and that they 
deserve, and will receive, the serious attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I have, &c., 

(Signed) Grey. 

Par. pa. No. 280, 1849, p. 19, 20, 21, and 169. 





NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


The Executive Committee of the American and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society have lately published a most admirable address to the 
inhabitants of California and New Mexico, showing the intentions 
of the slaveholders in reference to their disposal. The great object 
of the South is to obtain their incorporation into the Union as 
Slave States, and for this purpose have exerted all their influence 
in the Legislatures of the United States. The tract, from which 
the following remarks are taken, contains, in addition to the 
address, a lengthened statement, supported by elaborate statistics, 
showing the consequences of slavery to the southern States, by their 
gradual, yet certain decline, whilst the northern States have been 
constantly growing in wealth and prosperity. We commend the 
address to the special attention of our readers, as it contains, ina 
shart space, the action of the United States’ Government and 
Legislature on the subject :— 


‘‘7Q THE INHABITANTS OF NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
‘¢ Friends and Fellow-Countrymen,—A number of citizens inte- 
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rested in your welfare, and anxious to promote your prosperity, 
have deputed us to address you in the present crisis of your affairs. 
It may be in our power to communicate to you facts with which 
you are not familiar, and to offer you considerations deserving your 
reflection. We therefore solicit your patient and dispassionate 
attention. 

** You complain that, since your annexation to the United States, 
you have been denied the protection and advantages of civil 
government. Your complaint is well-founded, and the solemn 
promises made to you in the name of the Federal Government 
have been most flagrantly violated. Pains have been, and will be, 
taken to deceive you as to the persons who have, in denying you a 
Government, been regardless alike of your rights and your inte- 
rests. Permit us, first, to remind you of the solemn and official 
pledges made to you, and then to show you by whom, and from 
what motives, those pledges have been broken. 

“On the 7th July, 1846, Commodore Sloat landed at Monterey, 
and taking possession of California by right of conquest, declared 
in his proclamation addressed to the inhabitants, ‘ Henceforth 
California will be a portion of the United States, and its peace- 
able inhabitants will enjoy the same rights and privileges as the 
citizens of any other portion of that territory, with all the rights 
and privileges they now enjoy, together with the privilege of 
choosing their own magistrates and other officers, for the adminis- 
tration of justice among themselves,’ 

**On the 17th Avgust of the same year, R. F. Stockton, ‘ Go- 
vernor of the territory of California,’ by proclamation thus con- 
firmed the promise given by Commodore Sloat :— 

‘¢* The territory of California now belongs to the United States, 
and will be governed, as soon as circumstances may permit, by 
officers and laws similar to those by which the other territories of 
the United States are regulated and protected.’ General Kearney 
succeeded Stockton as Governor, and on the Ist March, 1847, 
addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants, in which, avowedly 
under instructions from the President, he declared, ‘It is the 
wish and intention of the United States to procure for California, 
as speedily as possible, a free Government like that of their own 
territories, and they will very soon invite the inhabitants to exer- 
cise the rights of free citizens, with the choice of their own repre- 
sentatives, who may enact such laws as they may deem best 
adapted to their own interests and well-being.’ 

“‘The people of New Mexico were in like manner assured by 
Gen. Kearney, on the 18th August, 1846, in a proclamation issued 
by him at Santa Fé, ‘It is the wish and intention of the United 
States to provide for New Mexico a free Government with the 
least possible delay, similar to those in the United States, and the 
people of New Mexico will then be called to exercise the rights 
of freemen in electing their own representatives to the territorial 
Government.’ 

“Such were the full and explicit pledges given to the people of 
both provinces. They were to have territorial legislatures, and 
elect their own representatives. But perhaps these pledges were 
unauthorised by the Cabinet at Washington. Unhappily for the 
faith and honour of the Federal Government, such a supposition is 
refuted by the instructions given to Gen. Kearney, dated at Wash- 
ington, 3rd June, 1846. ‘Should you conquer and take posses- 
sion of New Mexico and California—you may assure the people 
of those provinces that it is the wish and design of the United 
States to provide for them a free Government with the least pos- 
sible delay, similar to that which exists in our territories. They 
will then be called to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their 
own representatives to the territorial legislature.’ 

‘* How have these solemn and repeated pledges been redeemed ? 

“In December, 1847, the President recommended Congress to 
provide for the adjoining territory of Oregon a territorial Govern- 
ment, adding that the people ‘should have the right of suffrage, 
be represented in a territorial legislature, and by a delegate in 
Congress.’ This, then, by his own pledges, was the model of 
the Government to be provided for you; yet no such recommen- 
dation was ever made by him in regard to you. Slaveholders 
intended to move into your territory with their slaves, and slave- 
breeders were anxious to open for their stock new markets on 
your soil, But it was kuown that you were averse to human 
bondage, and if entrusted with the promised powers of self-go- 
vernment, those powers would be exercised on behalf of human 
rights. Hence it was determined, in utter contempt of all the 
pledges made to you, to keep you in a state of vassalage, until 
slavery had been irrevocably fastened upon you. Three terri- 





tories, Oregon, New Mexico, and California, were to be organised. 
In the first uf these, the people had already formed a Provisional 
Government, and had had the wisdom and virtue to prohibit 
slavery. Of this territory, the slaveholders had no hope of gaining 
possession; their designs were centered on the other two. To 
facilitate those designs, the Senate, consisting one-half of slave- 
holders, by the aid and treachery of a few northern members, 
passed a Bill (22d July, 1848) for the organisation of the three 
territories. By this Bill, such a Government was given to Oregon 
as had been promised to you. The people were invested with 
the right of suffrage, and a territorial legislature was established, 
consisting of representatives chosen by the inhabitants. To New 
Mexico and California were assigned despotic Governments, exer- 
cised by officers named by the President, while the people of the 
two territories were as totally excluded from all participation in the 
choice of rulers and the enactment of laws, as the negro slaves of 
South Carolina, Nota ballot-box was to be seen throughout the 
whole extent of the new territories. Thus did the President and 
his partizans redeem the pledges made to you through Sloat, 
Stockton, and Kearney! Your northern friends in the House of 
Representatives refused to sanction this base perfidy, and rejected 
the Bill. But justice to Oregon required that she should not be 
left without a Government, merely because the slaveholders wished 
to wrong you. The House of Representatives therefore passed a 
separate Bill, establishing a territorial Government for that terri- 
tory, and in compliance with the wish of the inhabitants inserted 
in it a clause, securing them for ever from the curse of slavery. 
This Bill became a law at the end of the session, but the Presi- 
dent, on affixing his signature to it, made a declaration in writing 
that he would have vetoed a similar Bill for you! Regardless of 
this insulting announcement, the House of Representatives, early 
the next session, prepared two separate Bills, giving a territorial 
Government to New Mexico and California, in conformity with 
the previous pledges, and similar in its provisions to that given to 
Oregon, and protecting the two territories from slavery. For want 
of time, only the Bill for California was passed. It was sent to 
the Senate, and that body by a formal vote refused even to take it 
into consideration! On the 13th December, the petition from the 
people of New Mexico, praying for a territorial Government, and 
to be protected from slavery, was presented tothe Senate. Mr. 
Calhoun, the leader of the slaveholders, instantly denounced it as 
‘disrespectful and Most INSOLENT,’ and the petitioners were ~ 
spoken of as ‘a conquered people.’ 

‘¢ At the close of the session the usual Appropriation Bill, pro- 
viding for the expenses of the Federal Government, was passed by 
the House of Representatives. The slaveholders now thought they 
had an opportunity of coercing your friends into a sacrifice of your 
interests. A clause was added to the Bill, extending the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States over the two territories, and 
vesting in the President unlimited powers of government, and the 
appointment of officers at his discretion. It mattered not that all 
this was in contemptuous violation of the pledges given you. A 
purpose was to be served. By the acknowledged laws of nations, 
a conquered people retain their own laws till altered by the new 
sovereign. Your laws prohibiting slavery had not been repealed 
by the conquest. It was contended that the extension of the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States over the two territories 
would virtually repeal the existing laws, and thus open the door 
for the establishment of negro slavery among you. The loss of the 
Appropriation Bill would throw the whole fiscal affairs of the 
Government into confusion. The debts due to individuals would 
be suspended, salaries would remain unpaid, &c., &c. It was 
hoped your friends would shrink from the responsibility of causing 
such wide-spread disorder by rejecting the Bill on account of the 
obnoxious clause outraging yourrights. Yet your interests required 
that some government should be established for you, and almost 
any temporary government was better than none. The House 
had in vain attempted to give you a proper one, and, to preserve 
you from anarchy, they accepted the miserable substitute provided 
by the slaveholders, but defeated the object for which that substi- 
tute had been contrived, by adding a clause recognising and con- 
tinuing in force your existing laws. On this the Senate abandoned 
their plan, passed the Appropriation Bill securing their own pay, 
and adjourned, leaving you a prey to anarchy. 

‘‘Soon after the adjournment, Mr. Foote, one of the Senators 
devoted to the extension of slavery, published an article declaring 
that he was ‘ authorised to say’ that if the amendment recognising 
your existing laws had been agreed to, ‘it would inevitably have 
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defeated the civil and diplomatic Appropriation Bill, as President 
Polk had already in part prepared his veto to the Bill!’ 

‘‘The slave power has resolved that you shall have no govern- 
ment but such as shall establish the dominion of the Wap. From 
a dominion so loathsome and blighting, your northern friends have 
hitherto rescued you; and to explain their motives, and to invite 
your earnest co-operation, we now proceed to lay before you a 
statement of some of the moral and political evils experienced in 
the United States from the same accursed institution with which 
you are threatened. Never have the comparative influences of 
free and slave labour on public prosperity and happiness been more 
fairly tested, or more certainly decided, than in this country. Of 
the thirty States composing our Union, fifteen maintain and en- 
force, and fifteen reject and abhor the principle of property in 
men, women, and children. By pondering the facts we are about 
to present, you will be enabled to judge whether your northern 
friends, in the course they have pursued, have consulted or sacrificed 
your true interests. 

‘¢ Slavery is an institution exclusively for the rich. We might 
as well talk of poor men owning herds of cattle and studs of 

*horses, as gangs of negroes. When an infant will bring a 
hundred, a woman four or five hundred, and a man from eight 
hundred to a thousand dollars, slaves are not commodities to be 
found in the cabins of the poor. There is also a peculiarity in 
slave labour that necessarily confines it to the wealthy. The 
women and children, being property, must be owned together with 
the male labourers. Hence it is almost impossible to find a master 
who is the possessor of only a single slave. Our last census shows 
that the two sexes among the slaves are about equal in number, 
and that there are ¢wo children under ten years of age for every 
male above that age. Hence, if a planter owns three men, we may 
take it for granted that his slave family consists of at least twelve 
persons, viz.: three men, three women, and six children. It has 
been well ascertained by various statistics that the whole number 
of slaveholders in the United States is probably less than 248,000, 
not one-third of the adult white male population of the United 
States. Yet this small body of men engross the greater portion of 
the land and wealth of the slave region, forming in fact a powerful 
feudal aristocracy, possessing nearly three millions of serfs, and 
governing and oppressing at pleasure the rest of the population. 
They are always banded together for the preservation and exten- 
sion of their own power, and always, for obvious reasons, endea- 
vouring to identify their private interests with the public welfare. 
In what manner that welfare is promoted by their guardianship, 
we will now show you. 


‘6 PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE. 


‘¢ Tf, then, with all the natural and political advantages we have 
enumerated, the progress of the slave States is still downward, and 
has been so, compared with the other sections of the country, since 
the first organisation of the Government, what are the anticipations 
of the distant future, which sober reflection authorises us to form ? 
The causes which now retard the increase of their population must 
continue to operate, so long as slavery lasts. Emigrants from the 
North, and from foreign countries, will, as at present, avoid their 
borders, within which no attractions will be found for virtue and 
industry. On the other hand, many of the young and enterprising 
will flee from the lassitude, the anarchy, the wretchedness engen- 
dered by slavery, and seek their fortunes in lands where law affords 
protection, and where labour is honoured and rewarded. 

In the meantime, especially in the cotton States, the slaves will 
continue to increase in a ratio far beyond the whites, and will at 
length acquire a fearful preponderance. 

‘* At the first census, in every slave State there was a very large 
majority of whites—now, the slaves out-number the whites in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and the next census 
will unquestionably add Florida and Alabama, and probably 
Georgia, to the number of negro States. 

‘And think you that this is the country, and this the age in 
which the republican maxim that the MasorITY must govern, can 
be long and barbarously reversed? Think you that the majority 
of the PEOPLE in the cotton States, cheered and encouraged as 
they will be by the sympathy of the world, and the example of the 
West Indies, will, for ever, tamely submit to be beasts of burden 
for a few lordly planters? And remember, we pray you, that the 
number and physical strength of the negroes will increase ina much 
greater ratio than that of their masters. 

‘Maryland and Virginia, the great breeding States, have re- 





duced their stock within the last few years, having been tempted, 
by high prices, to ship off thousands and tens of thousands to the 
markets of Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi. But these 
markets are already glutted, and human flesh has fallen in value 
from 50 to 75 per cent. Nor is it probable that the great staple 
of Virginia and Maryland will hereafter afford a bounty on its 
production. In these States slave labour is unprofitable, and the 
bondman is of but little value, save as an article of exportation. 

‘¢ Such, inhabitants of New Mexico and California, is the detest- 
able institution which a few haughty and selfish men are endea- 
vouring to force upon you, in order to augment their own, political 
power, and to open new markets for their human cattle; and such 
are the calamities which their success will entail upon you and 
your posterity for ages to come. Every dictate of patriotism and 
of Christian benevolence impels us to resist to the uttermost the 
extension of this abomination of desolation over the new, fair, and 
vast addition recently made to our Federal Union. Much as we 
may prize this splendid acquisition, may it be for ever lost to us, 
rather than it should be converted by the American people into a 
region of ignorance, vice, misery, and degradation, by the estab- 
lishment of human bondage. We wish you to be a free and happy 
portion of our great Republic; but if the condition of your union 
with us be your submission to the mandates of the slaveholders, 
we counsel you, we implore you, by all your obligations to your 
God, yourselves, your children, and to the opinions of the world, 
to spurn the loathsome, the sinful condition. You have all the 
elements essential to the creation of a great, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent empire. If you cannot be free, happy, and virtuous in 
union with us, be free, happy, and virtuous under a government of 
your own. But you are not reduced to such an alternative. The 
slaveholders have refused you a territorial government—form one 
for yourselves, and declare that no slave shall taint the air you 
breathe. Let no feudal lord, with his hosts of serfs, come among 
you to rob you of your equal share of the rich deposits of your soil 
—tolerate no servile caste, kept in ignorance and degradation, to . 
minister to the power and wealth of an oppressive aristocracy. Be 
firm and resolute in declaring for independence, unless exempted 
from the curse of slavery, and the whole North will rally in your 
behalf. The slaveholders are losing their influence, and are divided 
among themselves, while their northern allies, withering under the 
scorn of public opinion, are daily deserting their standard. Be 
true to yourselves, and your northern friends will be true to you, 
and ere long you will be received into the Union on the same 
liberal, safe, and honourable terms on which your neighbours of 
Oregon have already been admitted. A glorious future of power, 
opulence, and happiness opens before you. Up, quit yourselves 
like men, and may the favour of God and the blessings of genera- 
tions to come rest upon you. 

‘‘ William Jay, Arthur Tappan, Simeon S. Jocelyn, Samuel E. 
Cornish, William E. Whiting, Joshua Leavitt, J. W. C. Penning- 
ton, Lewis Tappan, Arnold Buffum, Luther Lee, Christopher Rush, 
William Lillie, S. W. Benedict, George Whipple, William John- 
ston, J. Warner, Charles B. Ray, Austin F, Williams, Thomas 
Ritter, M.D., Alexander Macdonald, Hiram P. Crozier, 


“‘ New York, August, 1849.” 





ILLUSTRATION OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
A ‘*CHATTEL” FOR SALE. 

“‘ Nottcr.—For sale, a coloured girl, of very superior qualifi- 
cations, who is now in Mr. Hall’s gaol, in Norfolk. She is what 
speculators call a fancy girl—a bright mulatto, fine figure, 
straight black hair, and very black eyes; remarkably neat and 
cleanly in her person. I venture to say, that there is not a better 
seamstress, cutter and fitter of ladies’ and children’s dresses, in 
Norfolk or elsewhere, or a more fanciful knitter of bead bags, 
money purses, &c. . 

“ Any lady or gentleman in Norfolk or Portsmouth, who may 
wish to purchase a girl of this description, (whom I consider the 
most valuable in Virginia,) may take her and ¢ry her a month or 
more at my risk, and if she does not suit and answer the description 
here given, may return her to Mr. Hall. 

‘“‘ The cause of offence for which I intend (though reluctantly) to 
sell her, is, that she has been recently induced, by some coloured 
persons, to make her escape with them to the north, in which she 
failed, and is now for sale. Apply to the subscriber in Suffolk, or 
to James Murdaugh, Esq., or C. C. Robinson, of Portsmouth, for 


further information. 
“ Jos—EPpH HoLLapayY.’”’ 
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NOTICE. 
HE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is published on the 
first of every month, at a cost of Five SmILLtInes per 
annum, payable in advance, if ordered through the Office, 27, 
New Broap Srrent, Lonpon. It may also be supplied 
through the usual newsvendors. 


We beg to call the especial attention of our friends to this 
notice, it being very desirable that the organ of the Society should 
have a more extended circulation, not only on account of its 
varied ifformation on the deeply important subject of slavery 
and the slave-trade, but also that a large gratuitous distri- 
bution both at home and abroad, may be continued. 








Che Antt-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, TUESDAY, JANUARY the 1st, 1850. 


We enter upon the year 1850, not in the spirit of despondency, 
but of gratitude and hope. Whatever difficulties may impede the 
progress of abolition, we believe the time is not far distant when 
slavery and the slave-trade shall totally disappear from every State 
calling itself civilised and Christian. That our American friends 
have done, and will continue to do their duty, the present pro- 
ceedings in Congress amply testify.. They are not the men to 
shrink from the great work they have undertaken in the name of 
humanity and religion. They will not rest until they have freed 
their country from the guilt and disgrace of slavery. The question 
of slavery in Brazil and the Spanish colonies, and, of course, the 
slave-trade by which it is maintained, is in our power. If we be 
faithful to our trust, these giant evils must disappear before the active 
and pergvering exertions of the Government and people of this 
country. Wherever the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
has gone, for the purpose of spreading information in relation to the 
obligations of Brazil and Spain to liberate from slavery all 
Africans, with their descendants, who have been imported into 
their territories and colonies contrary to treaty, he has been 
cordially welcomed; meetings have been held; and petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament, in accordance therewith, have been 
adopted. In addition to the places previously registered, the 
Secretary has held, during the last month, meetings in the following 
places :—Dartford, Woolwich, Norwood, Tottenham and Edmon- 
ton, Hertford, Ware, Luton, Bury St. Edmunds, and Writtle ; 
and will be much occupied, during the present month, in the midland 
and northern counties. We trust that the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause will aid the efforts of the Committee in London, in 
procuring petitions to Parliament, as formerly suggested; and 
would add, that ample information may be had relative thereto by 
application to the Office of the Society, 27, New Broad-street. 


The information just received from the United States is of the 
niost exciting and extraordinary character. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber last, the gentlemen elected to Congress assembled at Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of opening their session. The members of the 
Senate soon organised their House, and their secretary was ordered 
to inform the Representatives that they were prepared to proceed to 
business. Such, however, was not the case with the Representa- 
tives. Among them a struggle of the most singular and important 


character was going on, the issue of which had not arrived at New 


York when the last news was despatched to this country. 

The office of Speaker in the House of Representatives is one not 
only of dignity, but of great power; hence it has always been 
coveted by each of the contending parties. Hitherto it has almost 
invariably been filled by a slaveholder, or if, under favour of the 
southern party, a northern man has been elected, it was because he 
possessed southern principles. As usual, the contest has been between 
the democratic party and the whigs, but neither of them has been 
strong enough to command the majority of votes necessary to secure 
the speakership ; for the balance of power is in the hands of the 
free-svilers, as they are termed, men who will neither vote for a 


‘slaveholder nor for a northern man with southern principles. A 


little band of these high-principled men have hitherto disarranged 
and defeated the designs of the two leading parties, and driven 
their favourite candidates from the field; and, should they have 
courage aud consistency to maintain the struggle, it is impossible 
to calculate the effects of their proceedings on the great question of 
abolition and the future history of their country. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





On the Ist of December the democratic party met in caucus. 
The meeting was organised under southern influence; everything 
was prepared by southern men. The northern democrats were 
completely over-ridden; eighty-seven Representatives were present; 
the roll was called. A resolution had been proposed that all who 
answered to their names should be considered as being bound 
to support the nominee, whoever he might be; but, although some 
of the northern men exclaimed against this, only one of them, Mr, 
Booth, of Connecticut left, not being willing to be thus bound. 
The names brought forward were Howell Cobb, slaveholder, for 
Speaker; Mr. Tooney, northern man, with southern principles, for 
Clerk; Mr. Lane, Kentucky, slaveholder, for Sergeant-at-arms ; 
Mr. Brown, Ohio, northern man, with southern principles, for 
Door-keeper. 

The whig party held their caucus on the same evening with the 
democrats. They had been scarcely organised for business when 
Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, a slaveholder, proposed, ‘‘ that Congress 
ought not to pass any law prohibiting slavery in the territories of 
New Mexico or California, nor any law abolishing slavery in the 
district of Columbia.” Thus it will be seen that whig and demo- 
cratic slaveholders had agreed together to impose tests on their 
respective parties. The greatest excitement followed the reading 
of the resolution; but, after a lengthened discussion, it was laid 
on the table, whereupon Mr. Toombs, and four others of his party, 
left the room, and were subsequently followed by Mr. Hilliard, of 
Alabama, who left to avoid misrepresentation. The Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop was then proposed and accepted as their nominee for the 
speakership. The reporter of these proceedings, evidently one of 
the whig party, says, “ Thus passed off an eventful sitting. What 
is to be the end, remains to be seen. I must confess, I look upon 
it as an event of evil omen; but I hope for the best, and that all 
will end well.” 

The free-soil party also had their meeting at the Capitol, and 
agreed to support Mr. Wilmot for Speaker. There were present, 
Messrs. Allen, Giddings, Tuck, Sprague, Howe, Wilmot, King, 
and Durkee. Messrs. Julian and Root had not reached Washing- 
ton. The National Era says, ‘* We understand that the free-soil 
men are pledged to stand by each other to the last. Whatever 
others may do, they will maintain a position of inflexible and 
complete antagonism to the slave power.’’ 

Each party having prepared itself for the battle, the struggle 
commenced. The whole number of votes cast on the first five 
trials was 224; 113 were therefore necessary to a choice, but no 
candidate had more than 102, at any time. The highest number 
given to Cobb was 102; to Winthrop, 97 ; to Wilmot, 10; these 
trials occupied the 3rd of December: on the 4th, there were six 
trials, when the highest number given to Cobb was 102; to 
Winthrop, 97; to Wilmot, 10. It will thus be seen that no change 
took place, of any moment, in the relative position of the parties. 
On the 5th Dec. the trials recommenced, when the candidates for 
the speakership stood as follows,—Winthrop, 99; Cobb, 89; 
Root, 7; Mr. Wilmot having withdrawn. After the thirteenth 
trial, Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, proposed, ‘that if, on the next 
vote of the House for Speaker, no individual shall receive a majo- 
rity of all the votes cast, the individual receiving a plurality of 
votes shall be Speaker of the House of Representatives for the 
present session, and be so declared by the clerk.” This was 
objected to, ‘‘as an invasion of the rights of majorities.”” Mr. 
Stanton, of ‘Tennessee, offered another resolution, ‘‘ That after the 
House shall have again voted for Speaker, if there shall be no 
choice, the House shall proceed, by a vote of the majority, to select 


for Speaker one of the four candidates having the greatest number 


of votes upon the last preceding trial; and if there shall still be no 
choice, then the House shall, by vote, select for Speaker one of the 
two persons having the greatest number of votes on the last trial.” 
This was rejected also. On the 6th of December the contest was 
renewed. Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, moved, “That the rules 
of the House of Representatives, as they existed at the close of 
the last session of Congress, be adopted as far as they are applica- 
ble for the government of this House, until otherwise ordered,” 
and, ** That Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, be and heis hereby appointed 
and requested to act as Chairman of this House, with power to 
preserve the order thereof, conformably to the rules, until a Speaker 
shall have been elected.”” It was seen that the object of this 
movement was to make the temporary chairman, Speaker of the 
House, whereupon Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved, “ That Linn 
Boyd, of Kentucky, and Samuel F. Vinton, act as chairmen of this 
House, each sitting alternately one day at a time, until a Speaker is 
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elected ;” and Mr. McClernand added thereto the following :— 
‘¢ Provided, that the duties of such temporary chairmen shall be 
confined to keeping order during the necessary steps and proceed- 
ings for the election of a Speaker only, and shall not relate to any 
act of legislation.” The resolution upon the vote was laid upon 
the table, and the trial for Speaker commenced again :— Winthrop, 
at the close of the day, 100; Cobb, 63; Potter, 10; Tuck, 7; 
Mr. Cobb at this period of the contest withdrew. The details of 
the subsequent voting we have not yet received, but the following 
summary will show what took place on Monday and Tuesday, 
the 10th and 11th of December, the latest period to which our 
accounts bring up the struggle for the Speaker’s chair :—On Mon- 
day, the first ballot resulted—Winthrop, 102; Potter, 76; Scat- 
tering, 46.—Total, 224. Second ballot—Winthrop, 103; Potter, 
77; Scattering, 44.—Total, 224. Third ballot—Winthrop, 101 ; 
Potter, 78; Scattering, 44.—Total, 224. After the second ballot, 
Mr. Levin, of Pa., offered the following resolution :—‘‘ Whereas, 
the precedent has been established by which all the seats in the 
House have been disposed of by lottery, therefore 








‘« Resolved—That the Speaker’s chair be disposed of in like manner : 
That the Whig party proceed to place the name of one member in a box, 
the Democratic party another, the native American a third, the Free 
Soilers a fourth, and the Taylor Democratic party a fifth, and that the 
gentleman first drawn be Speaker of the House.’’ 


This resolution created much laughter, and on the motion of Mr. 
McClernand it was laid upon the table. After the third ballot, a 
motion was made to adjourn to the Ist of January. It was lost. 
Mr. Morse, of La., said, ‘‘ we can no longer trifle with the wishes 
or interests of our constituents. They look to us to proceed with 
the business of the country, with all practicable despatch, and I can 
see no good reason why there should be further delay in the orga- 
nisation of the House. Members may endeavour to console them- 
selves with the difficulties of 1839, as a precedent, but the cases 
are not parallel. At that time the delay was occasioned, not by 
the Speaker’s election, but by the disputed seats of the New Jersey 
election. As the case now stands, the obstinacy of one or two 
individuals may prevent for ever an organisation, and it is therefore 
due to the legislation of the country that the whigs and democrats, 
the two great parties, should unite on some plan to put down that 
disorganising spirit which has manifested itself.” 

On Tuesday, there were six more ballotings for Speaker, without 
effecting achoice. The last stood, Winthrop 101 ; Brown, of Ind., 
109; Wilmot, 7; Morehead, 5; Durkee, Bingham, and McDowall 
each 1. Mr. Winthrop withdrew his name, and in so doing deli- 
vered an address as follows :— 


‘‘Tt is well known to my friends that I have not sought the place to 
which their partiality has long been striving to elevate me; and it is 
known, too, to a considerable majority of them, that I would have with- 
drawn at the start, if they would have concentrated their votes on any 
other. But in this matter my own wishes, if not my own judgment, 
were overruled by gentlemen in whom I have the highest confidence, and 
I therefore yielded all along to their opinions. I have all along expressed 
my own desire that the House should be organised, and I have believed 
that further delay would be detrimental to some of the best interests of 
the country. I need not add, then, with how much reluctance I saw 
myself the instrument of that delay. My friends, however, would not 
suffer my name to be under my own control; and it was not until to-day 
that I could obtain their consent to retire from the position in which I 
have been placed. I beg leave, therefore, now to say, and to say pub- 
licly before the House, what I have before often said in private, that I 
can consent no longer to be in the way of some kind of organisation, and 
that I now withdraw the use of my name. I desire publicly to thank 
those who have all along been voting for me, and to express my very 
warmest hopes that they will be better able to concentrate their votes on 
some other.’’ 


On the delivery of this address, great excitement and confusion 
prevailed, and an adjournment was moved and carried. 

Mr. Brown, it will be seen, was within two of being elected to 
the chair; but it having been intimated that he had engaged to 
nominate, on some of the standing Committees of the House, certain 
free-soilers, the Southern democrats withdrew their support from 
him, and he was dropped. Up to Saturday, the 15th December, 
there had been no less than forty-seven trials. The highest 
number given to any party that day was to Mr. Boyd, democrat, 
who received forty-six votes. The free-soilers still adhered to 
their principles, and they possessed the balance of power. It is 
said that private meetings of the leading whigs and democrats have 
been held, at which it was agreed, that, as there are two prominent 
officers to be elccted—namely, the Speaker and the Clerk—that 
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one should be a whig, and the other a democrat. Should such be 
the case, the matter will be adjusted between the contending 
parties in 4 way satisfactory to none. 





Mr. Carlyle, whose Anglo-German crudities, and mystified 
philosophies, have so tickled the fancies, or heated the imagina- 
tions of not a few amongst us, as almost to create a school, has 
recently so far diverged from his usual course as to{inflict upon 
the reading world an ‘‘ Occasional Discourse on the Negro question,”’ 
the most salient parts of which will be found in another part of the 
Reporter. 

Had this production proceeded from any other pen than Carlyle’s, 
we should have allowed it to pass in silence; but, because it is 
attributed to him, it must, forsooth, be noticed. Now, what is 
the staple of his discourse? Stripped of its inflated verbosity, and 
put into plain English, it affirms that the emancipated slaves 
of the British colonies are an idle and inferior race of men, whom 
God has created to be the servants or slaves of white men ; who, 
in the enjoyment of their freedom, are content to live on “ pig’s 
food ;” that Providence designed them to grow sugar and coffee 
and spices for the rest of the world, instead of shaping out their 
own course; and that, if there be no other means of securing that 
end, the ‘beneficent whip’”’ must be employed, to compel these 
‘¢ indolent two-legged cattle” to produce the ‘‘ noble elements of 
cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper black and grey,” for their “ born 
lords.” In the meantime, and until the ‘‘ beneficent whip” and 
the wholesome state of slavery can be restored, our philosophic 
teacher suggests that ‘‘ not a square inch of soil in those fruitful 
isles, (the West Indics,) purchased by British blood, shall any 
black man hold to grow pumpkins for him, except on terms that 
are fair to Britain; ”’ that is, “‘not a pumpkin, Quashee, not a 
square yard of soil, till you agree to do the state so many days of 
service.” In this strain ‘the profound Carlyle,” as he is styled, 
raves on. To reply to it, would be simply to re-open the questions 
which the common sense and common conscience of mankind have 
long ago settled. That the slaveholders of the United States, 
Brazil, and the Spanish colonies, will award him an ovation, there 
can be no doubt; but that the sensible portions of mankind will 
attach any importance to his ‘‘ oracular utterances” we cannot for 
a moment believe. 

So far as the emancipated classes in the British colonics are 
implicated in this ‘‘ Discourse,” we beg to say that Mr. Carlyle’s 
delineation of them is perfectly untrue; and we shall be much 
surprised if he do not find more than his match in some of the 
black Quashees, of whom he affects to speak with such lordly 
disdain. The negroes in the British colonies are free; nor will 
they ever be re-enslaved, Mr. Carlyle and the West India body— 
that part of them, at least, whom he so perfectly represents—to the 
contrary notwithstanding. They will cultivate sugar, or coffee, or 
pumpkins, as it may please them, for masters or for themselves, as 
they may choose, but they will no longer be coerced to do either. 
A sounder philosophy than that inculcated by Mr. Carlyle will be 
found in the opinion expressed by Sir Charles Grey, the present 
Governor of Jamaica, who says, in one of his latest despatches, 
‘¢the negroes appear to me to be generally as free from rebellious 
tendencies, turbulent feelings, and malicious thoughts, as any race 
of labourers I ever saw or heard of. My impression is, indeed, that 
under a system of perfectly fair dealing and of real justice, they will 
come to be an admirable peasantry and yeomanry ; able-bodied, in- 
dustrious, and hard-working, frank and well-disposed.’’? Hitherto 
they have not had justice done to them; they have not been fairly 
dealt with ; yet, amidst all the difficulties of their position, they have 
advanced ; and had not they met with the severe check imposed 
upon them, as well as their employers, by the Sugar Act of 1846, 
they would have made greater advances still. 





Our readers will be much gratified to learn that intelligence has 
been received, by the last West India mail, of the safe arrival, off 
Barbadoes, of our esteemed friends, Messrs. George W. Alexander 
and John Candler, with their wives, in good health, though it 
appears that they have encountered an unusually rough voyage out. 
We trust that, after they shall have recruited themselves, they 
will feel themselves equal to the arduous duties of their useful and 
truly benevolent mission; and that, in due time, they will be 
restored to us again, to give us the fruits of their labours. The 
next mail, we may hope, will bring us ample particulars of their 
voyage, and their recovery from its fatigues, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF A CORRESPONDENT ON THE OPPRESSIVE 
ENACTMENTS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF TRINIDAD. 


‘If Earl Grey and the friends of justice do not curb the immoderate 
passions of our colonial legislatures in the enactment of such laws as have 
lately passed the Legislative Councils of this fine, but ill-governed island, 
adieu to liberty! and the people, for whom many millions of English 
money were paid, will be treated worse than slaves. Already their wages 
have been cut down to the starving point, and the oppressive taxes, ready 
cut and dried, to come into operation next year, will crown the labour of 
men who think but to revenge themselves against a people whom they still 
denominate their property, of which they have been robbed by the 
British people.”’ 





OCCASIONAL DISCOURSE ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


The following extracts from a paper which appeared in Frazer’s 
Magazine of last month, attributed to the celebrated Mr. Carlyie, 
is another proof, if any were wanting, of the profound ignorance 
of the class of writers to which he belongs, on those social questions 
which do not fall within the range of their serious consideration, 
but which are, nevertheless, closely linked with their prejudices, 
and the philosophy of which they consider themselves the expo- 
nents. We think that no man, having a proper scnse of the 
responsibilities which he owes to society, or the dignity of his own 
character, could have written such a paper; and we venture to say, 
that, whatever its momentary effect may be, it will ultimately 
damage the reputation of Mr. Carlyle more than any of his 
previous efforts had raised it in public estimation. 

We commend the article of the Inquirer, which follows Mr. 
Carlyle’s discourse, to the special attention of our readers. 


West Indian affairs, as we all know, and some of us know to our cost, 
are in a rather troublous condition this good while. But, thank heaven, 
our interesting black population, equalling almost, in number of heads, 
one of the Ridings of Yorkshire, and in worth (in quantity of intellect, 
faculty, docility, energy, and available human valour and value), perhaps, 
one of the streets of Seven Dials, are all doing remarkably well. ‘‘ Sweet 
blighted lilies’’—as the American epitaph on the nigger child has it—sweet 
blighted lilies, they are holding up their heads again! How pleasant, in 
this universal bankruptcy abroad, and dim, dreary stagnancy at home, as 
if for England, too, there remained nothing but to suppress Chartist riots, 
banish United Irishmen, vote the supplies, and wait, with arms crossed, 
until black anarchy and social death devoured us also, as it has done the 
others; how pleasant, to have always this fact to fall back upon. Our 
beautiful black darlings are at last happy, with little labour except to the 
teeth, which, surely, in those excellent horse-jaws of theirs, will not fail! 

Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, has had its way in this matter. 
The twenty millions, a mere trifle, despatched with a single dash of the 
pen, are paid ; and, far over the sea, we have a few black persons rendered 
extremely ‘‘free’’ indeed. Sitting yonder, with their beautiful muzzles 
up to the ears in pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and juices, the grinder 
and incisor teeth ready for every new work, and the pumpkins cheap as 
grass in those rich climates ; while the sugar crops rot round them uncut, 
because labour cannot be hired, so cheap are the pumpkins; and at home 
we are but required to rasp from the breakfast loaves of our own English 
labourers some slight ‘‘ differential sugar duties,’’ and lend a poor half 
million, or a few poor millions, now and then, to keep that beautiful state 
of matters going on——a state of matters lovely to contemplate in these 
emancipated epochs of the human mind; which has earned us not only 
the praises of Exeter Hall, and loud long-eared hallelujahs of laudatory 
psalmody from the friends of freedom everywhere, but lasting favour (it 
is hoped) from the heavenly powers themselves ; which may at least justly 
appeal to the heavenly powers, and ask them if ever, in terrestrial pro- 
cedure, they saw the match of it? Certainly, in the past history of the 
haman species, it has no parallel, nor, one hopes, will it have in the 
future ! * * x ee * * * * * * 

The West Indies, it appears, are short of labour, as, indeed, is very 
conceivable in those circumstances, where a black man, by working about 
half-an-hour a day (such is the calculation), can supply himself, by the 
aid of sun and soil, with as much pumpkin as will suffice, he is likely 
to be a little stiff to raise into hard work! Supply and demand, which, 
science says, should be brought to bear on him, have an uphill task of it 
with such aman. Strong sun supplies itself gratis ; rich soil, in those 
unpeopled, or half-peopled regions, almost gratis: these are his supply ; 
and half-an-hour a day, directed upon these, will produce pumpkin, 
which is his demand. The fortunate black man, very swiftly does he 
settle his account with supply and demand ;~ not so swiftly the less 
fortunate white man of these tropical localities. He himself cannot work, 
and his black neighbour, rich in pumpkin, is in no haste to help him. 

Sunk to the ears in pumpkin, imbibing saccharine juices, and much at his 
ease in the creation, he can listen to the less fortunate white man’s 
‘*demand,’”’ and take his own time in supplying it. Higher wages, 








massa; higher, for your cane crop cannot wait ; still higher, till no con- 
ceivable opulence of cane crop will cover such wages ! * = 

If the Africans that are already there could be made to lay down their 
pumpkins, and labour for their living, there are already Africans enough. 
If the new Africans, after labouring a little, take to pumpkins like the 
others, what remedy is there? To bring in new, and ever new Africans, 
say you, till pumpkins themselves grow dear; till the country is crowded 
with Africans, and black men there, like white men here, are forced, by 
hunger, to labour for their living. 

And, first, with regard to the West Indies, it may be laid down as a 
principle, which no eloquence in Exeter Hall, or Westminster Hall, or 
elsewhere, can invalidate or hide, except for a short time only—-that no 
black man, who will not work according to what ability the gods have 
given him for working, has the smallest right to eat pumpkin, or to 
any fraction of land that will grow pumpkin, however plentiful such land 
may be, but has an indisputable and perpetual right to be compelled, by 
the real proprietors of said land, to do competent work for his living. 
This is the everlasting duty of all men, black or white, who are born into 
this world. I beg you to understand this, for you seem a little to have 
forgotten it, and there lie a thousand inferences in it, not quite useless 
for Exeter Hall at present. The idle black man in the West Indies had 
not long since the right, and will again under better form, if it please 
heaven, have the right (actually the first ‘‘ right of man’”’ for an indolent 
person) to be compelled to work as he was fit, and to do the Maker’s will 
who had constructed him with such and such prefigurements of capa- 
bility. * * * Let me suggest another consideration withal. And 
now, as to the right of chief management in cultivating those West India 
lands ; as to the ‘‘right of property,’’ so called, and of doing what you 
like with your own? The question is abstruse enough. Who it may be 
that has a right to raise pumpkins and other produce on those islands, 
perhaps none can, except temporarily, decide. The islands are good, 
withal, for pepper, for sugar, for sago, arrow root, for coffee, perhaps for 
cinnamon and precious spices, things far nobler than pumpkins; and 
leading towards commerces, arts, politics, and social developments, which 
alone are the noble product where men (and not pigs with pumpkins) are 
the parties concerned! Well, all this fruit, too, fruit spicy and commer- 
cial, fruit spiritual and celestial, so far beyond the merely pumpkinish 
and grossly terrene, lies in the West India lands, and the ultimate ‘* pro- 
prietorship’’ of them—why, I suppose it will vest in him who can best 
educe from them whatever of noble produce they were created for 
yielding. He, I compute, is the real vicegerent of the Maker there; in 
him better and better chosen, and not in another, is the property vested 
by decree of heaven’s chancery itself. ; 

Observe, my friends, it was not black Quashee, or those he repre- 
sents, that made those West India islands what they are, or can, by any 
hypothesis, be considered to have the right of growing pumpkins there. 
For countless ages, since they first mounted, oozy, on the back of earth- 
quakes, from their dark bed in the ocean deeps, and reeking saluted the 
tropical sun, and ever onwards till the European white man first saw 
them some three short centuries ago, those islands had produced mere 
jungle, savagery, poison-reptiles and swamp-malaria: till the white 
European first saw them, they were as if not yet created,—their noble 
elements of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper black and grey, lying all 
asleep, waiting the White Enchanter who should say to them, Awake! 
Till the end of human history and the sounding of the trump of doom 
they might have lain so, had Quashee and the like of him been the only 
artists in the game. Swamps, fever-jungles, man-eating Caribs, rattle- 
snakes, and reeking waste and putrefaction, this had been the produce of 
them under the incompetent Caribal (what we call Cannibal) possessors 
till that time; and Quashee knows, himself, whether ever he could have 
introduced an improvement. It was not he, then, it was another than 
he! These plentiful pumpkins, I say, therefore, are not his: no, they 
are another’s; they are his only under conditions. If Quashee will not 
honestly aid in bringing out these sugars, cinnamons, and nobler products 
of the West India islands, for the benefit of all mankind, then, I say, 
neither will the powers permit Quashee to continue growing pumpkins 
there for his own lazy benefit, but will sheer him out, by and by, like a 
lazy gourd overshadowing rich ground, him and all that partake with him, 
perhaps in avery terrible manner, For under favour of Exeter Hall, 
the ‘terrible manner’’ is not yet quite extinct with the destinies in this 
universe, nor will it quite cease, I apprehend, for soft sawder or philan- 
thropic stump oratory now or henceforth, * * * Quashee, if he will 
not help in bringing out the spices, will get himself made a slave again 
(which state will be a little less ugly than his present one), and with bene- 
ficent whip, since other methods avail not, will be compelled to work. 
* * * The West Indian whites, so soon as this bewilderment of philan- 
thropic and other jargon abates from them, and their poor eyes get to 
discern a little what the facts are and what the laws are, will strike into 
another course, I apprehend! I apprehend they will, as a preliminary, 
resolutely refuse to permit the black man any privilege whatever of 
pumpkins till he agree for work in return, You are not “ slaves’’ now, 
nor do I wish, if it can be avoided, to see you slaves again : but decidedly 
you will have to be servants to those who are born wiser than you, that 
are born Jords of you,—servants to the whites, if they are (as what mortal 
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can doubt they are?) born wiser than you...... And if ‘‘ slave ’’ mean 
essentially ‘‘ servant hired for life,’’—for life, or by a contract of long con- 
tinuance and not easily dissoluble,—I ask, whether, in all human things, 
the “contract of long continuance” is not precisely the contract to be 
desired, were the right terms once found for it? Servant hired for life, 
were the right terms once found, which I do not pretend they are, seems 
to me much preferable to servant hired for the month, or by contract 
dissoluble in a day. An ill-situated servant that—servant grown to be 
nomadic ; between whom and his master a good relation cannot easily 
spring up ! 

To state articulately, and put into practical law books what on all 
sides is fair from the West India white to the West India black ; what 
relations the Eternal Maker has established between these two creatures 
of His; what He has written down, with intricate but ineffaceable record, 
legible to candid human insight, in the respective qualities, strengths, 
necessities, and capabilities of each of the two: this will be a long problem, 
only to be solved by continuous human endeavour, and earnest effort 
gradually perfecting itself as experience successively yields new light to it. 
This will be to ‘‘ find the right terms ’’ of a contract that will endure, and 
be sanctioned by heaven, and obtain prosperity on earth, between the two. 
A long problem, terribly neglected hitherto ;—whence these West Indian 
sorrows, and Exeter Hall monstrosities just now ! * * * 

What then is practically to be done? Much, very much, my friends, 
to which it hardly falls to me to allude at present : but all this of perfect 
equality, of cutting quite loose from one another ; all this, with ‘‘ immi- 
gration loan,’”’ ‘‘ happiness of black peasantry,’’ and the other melancholy 
stuff that has followed from it, will first of all require to be undone, and 
have the ground cleared of it, by way of preliminary to “doing !”’ 

Already one hears of Black Adscripti glebe; which seems a pro- 
mising arrangement, one of the first to suggest itself in such a complicacy. 
It appears the Dutch Blacks, in Java, are already a kind of Adscripée, 
after the manner of the old European serfs; bound, by royal authority, 
to give so many days of work a-year. Is not this something like a real 
approximation ; the first step towards all manner of such? Wherever, in 
British territory, there exists a Black man, and needful work to the just 
extent is not to be got out of him, such a law, in defect of better, should 
be brought to bear upon said Black man! How many laws of like 
purport, conceivable some of them, might be brought to bear upon the 
Black man and the White, with all despatch, by way of solution instead 
of dissolution to their complicated case just now! On the whole it ought 
to be rendered possible, ought it not, for White men to live beside Black 
men, and in some just manner to command Black men, and produce 
West Indian fruitfulness by means of them? West Indian fruitfulness 
will need to be produced. If the English cannot find the method for 
that, they may rest assured there will another come (Brother Jonathan or 
still another) who can. He it is whom the gods will bid continue in the 
West Indies ; bidding us, ignominiously, Depart, ye quack-ridden incom- 
petent ! 





MR. CARLYLE ON THE NEGROES. 
(From the Inquirer.) 


We feel it a duty, and not a pleasant one, to lay before our readers 
this week some extracts from a paper on the West Indian negroes, which 
has just appeared in ‘‘ Frazer’s Magazine,’’ and which is attributed to 
Mr. Carlyle. We wish there were room for doubt as to the authorship, 
for, coming from Mr. Carlyle, it is as melancholy an example of the 
aberration of a fine mind as has ever been exhibited. Of course itis not 
wholly unsusceptible of explanation. Of philanthropy, as of love, devo- 
tion, and every other deep feeling, there is a cant in which pretenders are 
fluent, and all cant is disgusting to the clear-sighted and sincere. Mr. 
Carlyle is both. He was stimulated to his best labours by a wholesome 
horror of all sorts of shams and falsehoods; and he is entitled to have 
the best construction put upon the cynical outbreaks in which he has been 
accustomed to indulge against mawkish philanthropy and ‘‘ rose-pink 
sentimentalism.’’ We have often thought that his bitter humour would 
serve as a useful tonic to the languid morality of a time in which sympathy 
with suffering is far more vivid than abhorrence of sin. But the new 
Reformer’s dislike of our frothy, benevolent agitations has at length 
become as extravagant and repulsive as any of the hypocrisies or corrup- 
tions which he denounces. His sour meditations have altogether 
unsettled his judgment, and obscured his moral perceptions. Prophecy 
has degenerated into raving, eloquence into mere drivelling. The most 
sacred rights—the holiest feelings—are trampled upon with rude insult. 
Vulgar Billingsgate abusiveness, repeating again and again, with miserable 
monotony, a jargon of coarse epithets, which it substitutes for ideas, is 
what we find in the latest composition of one who has shed an original 
light upon history, and helped to impart a new soul to philosophy and 
criticism. 

The aspect of West Indian affairs is, to most people, unsatisfactory. 
To Mr. Carlyle it is gloomy as night. Cultivation is diminishing. The 
interests of civilisation, so far as they are represented by the prosperity 
and predominance of the white race, are in jeopardy. The negroes, 





living easily, are indisposed to the severe labour of the cane-fields without 
wages, which the planters cannot pay. Mr. Carlyle looks round for the 
cause of disorder, and, purely out of opposition to Exeter Hall, he selects 
as the objects on which to discharge the whole of his indignation, the 
parties who, of all others, have done the least wrong and suffered the 
most. He describes the whole negro race in a tone of scornful vitupera- 
tion which we cannot call less than brutal, One large branch of the 
human family, coloured and organised in the manner that has seemed good 
to the just and merciful Father of us all, and who are thought by com- 
petent observers, like Miss Martineau, to possess in peculiar strength 
some of the most beautiful elements of our nature, Mr. Carlyle stigma- 
tises as being, in morals and intellect, no better than beasts. He con- 
temptuously embodies the whole class as ‘‘ Black Quashee,’’ living on 
pumpkins, with the lazy gluttony of a pig, and indisposed, without the 
incentive of the ‘‘ beneficent whip,’’ to render any useful service to 
society. A whole West Riding population of such is not equal in 
‘* quantity of intellect, faculty, docility, energy, and available human 
valour and value,’’ to ‘‘one of the streets of Seven Dials.’’ Not only 
poor Quashee’s colour, but his very existence, seems to be a crime, and 
his slavery to be of Divine appointment. He was to be, and will have to 
be, the servant of the white, who no mortal can doubt is born wiser. By 
life contracts, or something equivalent, English whites must contrive to 
make their blacks work, or they will be turned out of the West Indies 
ignominiously as quack-ridden philanthropists by some more heroic race 
(‘*as Brother Jonathan or still another ’’), who know how to execute the 
will of God upon the Africans. 

Such*is the doctrine, which, in a style of neither light nor graceful 
humour, we find set forth, as the faith that is to save our modern civilisa- 
tion. It is not new. It is ancient as tyranny, or any of the bad passions 
that have desolated the earth. There may be some novelty in its being so 
broadly stated at a time when men are peculiarly likely to feel its atrocity ; 
but, even in these days, it has public advocates wherever sugar and cotton 
are of more esteem than the minds or bodies of men. The Gospel of 
work, as a universal duty, we believe, with Mr. Carlyle, to be a true and 
heaven-sent Gospel. The dogma, that some men have a right Divine to 
compel others to work by any means that will serve the purpose, is no 
part of that Gospel. It is a heresy truly Satanic and detestable. What 
are its fruits? Always, as in this case, it makes the wolf the accuser, 
judge and punisher of the lamb. Mr. Carlyle’s sympathies are entirely 
with the wolf. He sees no crime except where there is weakness. The 
cruelty of the conqueror is sanctified by his might ; but woe to the van- 
quished ! Those who are down always deserve it. Crush them, there- 
fore, without pity, and bow down their souls as well as their bodies, by 
the doctrine, that their enslavement is the righteous ordinance of heaven. 
Against this horrid creed the human heart has eternally protested. The 
generous instincts of men have always refused to admit that might and right 
are identical, and from age to age have kept up a struggle in favour of the 
fallen against successful tyranny. Mr. Carlyle would have-it otherwise. 
He would have us find our saints and civilisers amongst strong-handed 
buccaneers and whip-armed slaveholders. In short, we are to give up the 
religion of love for the religion of force, and make what preparations we 
can for the reign of Antichrist upon the earth. The heathen dramatists 
had a higher conception of the destiny of humanity than this. _Prome- 
theus chained to the rock, by the ministers of triumphant power, calmly 
defying his oppressor and foretelling a day of retribution, is the expression 
of a more true, more moral, and more ennobling faith, than this oriental 
hero-worship, which preaches submission to the strongest. 

As for the character of these poor negroes, we presume, like other 
people, it is, in some small degree, owing to their training. They 
have not learned the English taste for work, but to what kind instructors 
were they indocile? Dragged from their homes across an ocean, what 
was done to humanise them by their wise and divinely-appointed masters ? 
With the intellects and hearts which God thought fit to give them, there 
they have been in those West Indian islands for three hundred years— 
materials for white wisdom to work upon, like clay in the hands of the 
potter. That long experiment was fairly made. No voice of maudlin 
pity came from Exeter Hall to disturb it. The ‘beneficent whip” was 
uncontrolled by a scruple. The result is what we see. Whatever you 
find to hate or to scorn in Black Quashee, refusing to work, and caring 
only for pumpkins, think, before you launch the bolts of Divine vengeance 
at his head, whether anything be due to his instructors. So far as 
Quashee disobeys the lights he has, he will surely one day have to answer 
for it; but when that day comes, we apprehend there will be other and 
greater criminals trembling at the same bar for his short-comings. 

The negroes, according to Mr. Carlyle’s view, are natural-born slaves ; 
because, without the influence of a more civilised people, they would never 
have emerged from barbarism. But what barbarous nation ever civilised 
itself? Certainly not the English. Mr. Carlyle himself might, at this 
day, have been a naked Pict, disputing with swine for acorns, and showing 
even less of the germs of a higher nature than Quashee squatting on a 
Jamaica waste, but for the inheritance of arts, and laws, and literature, 
which his forefathers derived from the Romans. The northern barbarians 
received the impulse from Rome; Rome from the Etruscans and the 
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Greeks; the Greeks from the Egyptians or the Phoenicians. In the 
earliest antiquity there were dark-skinned Africans amongst those 


‘* Dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’’ 


From nation to nation we trace back the sacred stream, but history does 
not enable us to ascend to its source. We believe that source to have 
been a primitive revelation from God. Having once bestowed the Divine 
gift, he left men to impart it to each other, that the bond of brotherhood 
might be felt, and the movement of the human mind be progressive. As 
the current of civilisation flowed onward, every new race enriched it with 
new clements of feeling and thought, and we may presume that the 
Divine plan will not be accomplished until the youngest nationalities 
have all been developed, and every hidden power and faculty has contri- 
buted something to the fulness of man’s moral and intellectual life. If 
any of the successively favoured races has been untrue to its mission, we 
are not the least guilty, who have used the greatest endowments of light 
and knowledge, not to raise, but to oppress. But if we have corrupted, 
without civilising, the red men, and enslaved, without educating, the 
blacks, do we dare to make a mock of the degradation to which we have 
reduced our victims? Even the Romans, who, with all their crimes, 
could feel that it was the part of greatness to spare the weak, as well as 
to subdue the proud, might cry shame on such arrogant and barbarous 
insensibility. 

If Mg. Carlyle’s last discourse could be confined to England, we 
should care less about it. Some of the more imitative and weak-minded 
of his disciples would, no doubt, sanction the enslavement of negroes in 
Jamaica, as readily as the slaughter of Celts in Ireland. But the healthful 
morality of the English people would fling aside such savage crotchets, to 
keep company with the doctrines of the Mormons and the Red Republic. 
But in America, whatever proceeds from Mr. Carlyle’s pen is sure to be read 
with avidity ; and with the fatal prejudice of colour which is there so 
intense, we cannot imagine a more deadly moral poison for the American 
people than his last composition. Every cruel practice of social exclusion 
will derive from it new sharpness andvenom. The slaveholder, of course, 
will exulc to find himself not apologised for, but enthusiastically cheered, 
upheld, and glorified, by a writer of European celebrity. But it is not 
merely the slave who will feel Mr. Carlyle’s hand in the torture of his 
flesh, the rivetting of his fetters, and the denial of light to his mind. The 
free black will feel him too, in the more contemptuous and abhorrent 
scowl of his brother man, who will easily derive from this unfortunate 
essay the belief, that his inhuman feelings are of Divine ordination, It 
is a true work of the Devil, the fostering of a tyrannical prejudice. Far 
and wide over space, and long into the future, the winged words of evil 
counsel will go. In the market-place, in the house, in the theatre, and 
in the church—by land and by sea—in all the haunts of men—their in- 
fluence will be felt in a perennial growth of hate and scorn, and suffering 
and resentment. Amongst the sufferers will be many to whom education 
has given every refined susceptibility that makes contempt and exclusion 
bitter. Men and women, faithful and diligent, loving and worthy to be 
loved, and bearing, it may be, no more than an almost imperceptible 
trace of African descent, will continue yet longer to be banished from the 
social meal of the white man, and to be spurned from his presence in the 
House of God, because a writer of genius has lent the weight of his 
authority and his fame, if not of his power, to the perpetuation of a pre- 
judice which Christianity was undermining. When we think how seeds 
of mischief sown thus broad-cast may grow and multiply, we are con- 
strained to doubt whether Mr. Carlyle has not more than counterbalanced 
his previous services to humanity. Assuredly he has done that for which 
it will not be easy to atone, and for which, if there were any virtue in the 
old penitential austerities, he might very well spend the remainder of his 
days in sackcloth and ashes. 





AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN CUBA. 
(From Dr. Madden’s ‘‘ Island of Cuba.’’) 

The white people of Cuba have found their commercial interests not 
only benefited by intimate relations with the Americans, but their 
slave-owning interests apparently identified with those of the planters of 
the United States; they encouraged the latter to settle amongst them— 
suffered not their national prejudices to stand in the way of their interests— 
nor the ancient exclusive laws and prescriptive ordinances of the country 
to be raked up for preventing the establishment of foreigners amongst 
them. 

In 1779, the Spanish Government had so far favoured the North 
American merchants, exclusively, as to issue a decree, authorising them 
to receive specie in exchange for their produce, in times of scarcity of 
provisions in Cuba. Of late years, the governors affected to consider 
this favour of 1779 as an evidence of a settled policy of the State, to give 
peculiar encouragement, not only to the traders, but to the settlers of the 
Union in Cuba. 

This indulgence to them was considered a privilege that made naturali- 
sation in their case justifiable, and it has been uccorded to them virtually, 
though not nominally, for many years past, 





A strange state of things arose from this connivance at the laws which 
forbade the establishment of foreigners in Cuba; as the latter were not 
supposed by the laws to exist, there were no provisions in them for sub- 
jecting strangers to those imposts to which Spanish subjects were liable. 
Consequently, the American settlers were exempt from a variety of taxes, 
personal contributions, and other imposts, which the former had to pay. 

This immunity drew great numbers of settlers to Cuba from the 
Southern States of America, so that some districts on the northern shores 
of the island, in the vicinity, especially, of Cardenas and Matanzas, have 
more the character of American than Spanish settlements. 

The prosperity of the island has derived no small advantage from those 
numerous American establishments. Improved modes of agriculture, of 
fabrication, of conveyance, were introduced by the Americans. Several 
railways have been made. In the course of ten years, no less than ten 
have been carried into effect. At the opening of the first, from Havana 
to Guines, in 1837, I'was present. To American enterprise and energy, 
solely, I have reason to know this great undertaking was indebted. The 
loan for it was made in England, but the projectors, the share-jobbers, 
the engineer, and the overseers, were Americans. The expense of the 
Cuban railways, it is said, has not exceeded 17,000 dollars the English 
mile—in round numbers, £3,400 sterling ; while the expense of those of 
Belgium and Holland is estimated at more than double that amount. 

The substitution in Cuba of the old grinding-mill, rudely constructed 
of wood, by steam-engine machinery, is also chiefly due to the Ameri- 
cans. To them, therefore, Cuba is indebted for the various improve- 
ments in the produce of its plantations, which enable the proprietors 
to compete so successfully with those of the English colonies. Cuba, 
ever since J knewit, has been slowly, but steadily, becoming Americanised. 

It is needless for recent political writers of Cuba to deny the existence 
of a strong feeling of animosity to the mother country, and a longing 
desire for separation. From my own intimate knowledge of the facts, I 
speak of their existence. 

If England could have been induced, in 1837, to guarantee the island 
of Cuba from the intervention of any foreign power, the white inhabitants 
were prepared to throw off the Spanish yoke, to undertake the bond fide 
abolition of the slave-trade, and to have passed some measures for the 
amelioration of slavery. There was then a Spanish army, nominally of 
20,000 men (Spaniards), in the island, but the actual number of native 
Spaniards in it did not exceed 16,000 men. 

The leading men of the Creoles, or Cuban white people, had then little 
apprehension of the result of an effort for independence. A liberal allot- 
ment of land in the island, for the soldiers who might be disposed to 
join the independent party, it was expected, was a prospect which would 
suffice to gain over the army. The great apprehension that was enter- 
tained was of the slaves—of their taking advantage of the revolution to 
get rid of all the whites, both Spaniards and Creoles. But the hope of 
obtaining any such guarantee as the one referred to was not likely to be 
realised, and the apprehension of a rising of the slave population gaining 
ground the more that time was spent in deliberation, at length all thoughts 
of independence were merged in considerations of interests that were thought 
of more immediate importance—those, namely, of life and property. 
Spain is indebted to these considerations, and to these alone, for the 
retention of the island of Cuba, ever since the period I have referred to. 

It is not to England, now, that the white natives of Cuba look for aid 
or countenance in any future effort for independence. J¢ is to America 
that they now turn their eyes, and America takes good care to respond 
to the wishes that are secretly expressed in those regards, 

The American Government, possibly and probably, takes no direct 
steps—no official ones, I mean—through official agency, to hasten the 
flinging off the Spanish yoke, and the incorporation of that island in the 
Union of its States. But that the American Government contemplates 
this event, and looks approvingly on acts of its citizens in Cuba that are 
well calculated to produce this result, there can be no doubt. The 
opinion has been most industriously circulated by Americans in Cuba, 
that the interests of the planters of the Southern States of America and 
the white people of Cuba, who are proprietors, are identical, and that no 
other power but that of America can long maintain slavery in any part of 
the world. 

This is the feeling, I am sorry to say, which had already begun to gain 
ground among that intelligent educated class of Cuban creoles, in 1839, 
before I left the island—among that class to which alone it was impossible 
to look for any liberal sentiments or just views on the subject of slavery 
and the slave-trade. All the communication I have had with natives of 
Cuba, of the class I refer to, of late years, in other countries, and in the 
present year particularly, then, would lead me to imagine that the desire 
to link the fortunes of Cuba and the United States is now very generally 
and strongly felt; and that the annexation of Texas to the United States 
will be followed by that of Cuba to the same country, in the course of a 
few years, if slavery does not break down in the interim in Cuba, or 
England be not prepared to prevent the contemplated Téxian game of 
conquest, and the machinations that are now pursuing for another annexa- 
tion in the Gulf of Mexico. The American Consul in Cuba, Mr. Trist, 
does not officially stamp them with the sanction of his signature and the 
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public seal, as he does the fraudulent papers of the Spanish slave-trade 
captains who sail under false colours, and with false papers, duly 
Americanised in his office, but he promotes them most industriously and 
perseveringly in his private capacity, and his Americanising policy in 
Cuba is progressing fast and surely. 


Foreign Entelligence, 


UNITED STATES.—Kentucky Convention.—It does not appear 
that this convention has yet arrived at any conclusion on the subject of 
slavery. From the character of the convention, composed, as it is said to 
be, of slaveholders exclusively, and from the spirit and tone of the dis- 
cussions, there can be no hope that the new constitution will contain any 
provision favourable to emancipation. A correspondent of a New York 
paper, writing from Frankfort, Kentucky, and furnishing a summary of a 
debate on the slavery question, says :— 

‘¢ Let me premise that there has been exhibited, throughout, the fact 
that the most ultra pro-slavery sentiment is adopted in the convention. 
And, as the slavery question—emancipation or no emancipation —was the 
great, the absorbing issue in the election of delegates, so much so as to 
obliterate, in many instances, the old party landmarks, and to result in the 
return of democrats from strong, undoubted, and, heretofore, unswerving 
Whig counties, it is, no doubt, true that the delegates fully and fairly 
represent what may be considered the matured public sentiment of the 
people of the State on this important question. Those, therefore, whe- 
ther in or out of Kentucky, who have looked forward to the results of the 
action of the convention as in any way conducive to the abolition of 
slavery in the State, will be most utterly disappointed. Not a single 
man in the convention has as yet avowed himself in favour of any plan of 
emancipation.” 

The fact that this convention, numbering 100 members, contains not 
a single non-slaveholder, furnishes a remarkable instance of the tact, 
activity and power of the slaveholding portion of the community. Of 
120,000 voters in Kentucky only 20,000 are slaveholders ; and yet this 
small minority succeeded in nominating and electing, not merely a majority 
of the convention, but the whole. 

OvurTraGE on CoLourep CITIZENS IN PHILADELPHIA.—The news- 
papers frequently record accounts of unprovoked assaults and bloody out- 
Tuges upon coloured people by white persons in Moyamensing, a district 
ia Philadelphia. Efficient measures are not taken by the civil authorities 
to prevent these gross violations of law and humanity. 

A case of a diabolical character recently came under our notice. A 
coloured man, remarkable for his uniformly quiet and inoffensive beha- 
viour, who had lived more than three years in the family of the editor of 
this paper, was quietly walking along Cedar-street, about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon of first day, the 19th of 8th month last, when a young 
white man, who had been standing with several others, went into the 
middle of the street, picked a stone, and threw it at him, striking him 
above the right temple, and fracturing his skull. He was carried to the 
Pennsylvania hospital, which was near, and he remains there under sur- 
gical treatment with a prospect of recovery. 

The wound was so severe that the poor man, who had only recently 
recovered from a severe attack of the cholera, could not, as the physician 
of the hospital believes, have lived more than an hour or two, if he had 
not been relieved by a removal of the fragments of bone. 

These cruel and wanton attacks, growing out of the prejudices which 
are the fruits of slavery, should stimulate every man who possesses the 
common feelings of humanity to a serious inquiry how far he is contri- 
buting by any means to the continuance of the iniquitous system, and 
whether he is faithfully performing his part towards its overthrow.—Non- 
Slaveholder. 

Free Lasour Cotton.—The Free Produce Association of Philadel- 
phia, in their last annual report, recount the proceedings of their agent, 
who had passed through all the southern States except Arkansas and 
Texas, making inquiries in regard to the supply of cotton and other pro- 
ducts of that region, raised exclusively by free labour. A full supply of 
cotton was found for the free labour manufactories in Philadelphia, and in 
addition, 400 bales were sent to Liverpool for the accommodation of 
friends in England, who are willing to bear a living testimony against 
slavery, by refusing to purchase or consume the products of slave 
labour. 

Sourn Canoiina.—Tue Curse or SLavery.—The present condition 
of South Carolina is the legitimate result of devotion to the slavery system 
carried out to its ultimate result. Such a devotion, if persisted in, will 
craze any man, or any set of men. 

We would direct the attention of all other slave States to the condition 
of South Carolina, as presenting a spectacle which they may present 
hereafter, unless they are extremely careful. Mr. Calhoun is one of the 
most gifted men of the day. His mind is masterly, and yet he has swindled 
himself out of his power to influence the nation by surrendering himself 
as an abject slave to the advocacy of slavery. So too of his State. She 
has lost her influence in the councils of the nation, because she views every 
thing through the distorting medium of slavery. The peculiar institution 














is all that the people of that State exhibit any regard for. No one of the 
sciences, none of the arts, nothing in philosophy or in manufactures, no 
great discovery or important invention, is suffered for a moment to dis- 
tract their attention from slavery. It is the only thing they live for— 
it is the only thing they would die for—it is the only thing which would 
render Paradise itself attractive to them. Such a monomania is fearful, 
It is one of the most wretchedly humiliating spectacles recorded in history, 
No enemy of South Carolina could wish her a more bitter punishment than 
that which the system of slavery has inflicted on her. If men will cling 
to a stupendous system of outrage and of wrong, they cannot expect to 
escape the retribution which everlasting justice exacts. 

Let Kentucky and the other slave States be warned by the condition of 
South Carolina to escape the miserable lot she is now consigned to. A 
more appalling condition cannot be imagined than that of a Statc which 
thinks of and cares for nothing but slavery. A man dares to pray 
for ‘‘ universal liberty,’? and he is ordered to leave the State within 
two days at the peril of his life. Can public sentiment in a republic 
possibly sink lower in degeneracy than is indicated by such conduct ? 

It is a crime thought to be worthy of death if a man in South Carolina 
denounce the wretched system of negro slavery! Where can a more 
odious tyranny be found than exists there? There never was a poor and 
wretched underling of the Persian government who manifested a more 
degrading tyranny than the leading men of South Carolina uphold. To 
say that freedom of thought and liberty of conscience can exist in such a 
State is exceedingly absurd. We need not cross the Atlantic to find victims 
of despotism on whom to lavish our sympathy. We need not travel 
beyond South Carolina, if we wish to feel odium for a tyranny the most 
perfect and utter. There is no tyranny exercised in Siberia which is so 
grinding, so ruthless, so shameless, and so utterly unjust as that which 
degrades the most devoted of the slaveholding States of this confederacy.— 
Louisville Examiner. 


TEXAS—MEssaGE or THE GovERNOR.—We find, in several of 
our exchange papers, some passages from the annual Message of the 
Governor of Texas, who discusses the claim of his own State to New 
Mexico as follows :— 

‘‘In discharge of his duties, imposed on him by law, Judge Baird 
repaired to Santa Fé, to effect the organisation of that county and the 
Eleventh Judicial District under the constitution and laws of this State. 
I regret that I am unable to express to the Legislature my satisfaction at 
the results of his efforts, so far as they are ascertained. No full report 
has been received from Judge Baird of the precise nature and extent of the 
obstacles which interposed to prevent his success; but it is enough to 
know that the authorities of the general Government, exercising military 
and civil jurisdiction in Santa Fé, not only refused to support him in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act, approved March 25, 1848, but 
assumed to be, and continued, and yet continue, to act as the only legi- 
timate representatives and administrators of the law in that territory, 
and announced their determination to maintain their authority at all 
hazards. 


‘« It remains for me, then, only to communicate the fact to your honour- 
able body that there can now exist no doubt that the general Government 
declines to recognise the rights of Texas to the territory in which Santa 
Fé is situated, but has assumed, and maintains, the attitude of an adverse 
claimant. Two several communications upon this subject were addressed 
by me to the late President of the United States—one dated on the 23rd 
March, 1848, covering the resolutions of the Legislature approved March 
20th, 1848, and requesting him, as directed by the 3rd section of those 
resolutions, ‘to issue orders to the military officers of Texas, in orga- 
nising the county of Santa Fé and the Eleventh Judicial District of the 
State of Texas, and in enforcing the law of this State, if it should be 
necessary to call upon said officers to put down any resistance to the laws 
of Texas ;’ the other dated October 6, 1848, defining our claim, and 
presenting, at some length, the grounds upon which that claim was based. 
Copies of both of these communications are herewith transmitted. 

‘*To neither of these, however, was any response ever made, and 
although, as you will perceive by the latter of these communications, I 
urged upon the general Government the importance and necessity of 
some final and authoritative disposition of this question, yet that Govern- 
ment has neither defined its position, nor furnished this State with its 
views of the question, and it remains in precisely the same condition in 
which it was when the last Legislature adjourned. 

‘‘ A communication was also addressed to President Taylor, in June 
last, reiterating the request made in my first to his predecessor, accom- 
panied with a request that an answer be made, in order to enable me to 
lay before the Legislature of this State his determination upon the subject. 
To this no response has yet been made. Should the United States persist 
in her claim to this territory, the circumstance that it has the possession 
places it in a position of great advantage with reference to Texas, although 
that possession be the only essential ingredient of the title which it pos- 
sesses, and imposes upon you the necessity of adopting energetic and 
efficient measures to protect the rights of your State, and acquit herself 
of what is due to her dignity and honour. 

‘‘ The bare denial of justice involved in an attempt to wrest from us 
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this portion of our State is reproach enough ; to succeed in that attempt 
would be a reproach still deeper; and for Texas passively to submit to 
such despoilment would be the deepest reproach of all. 

‘« Under these circumstances, it is for your honourable body to con- 
sider and determine the course to be adopted by the State. It is folly to 
suppose that we can now legislate ourselves into our rightful jurisdiction 
over this portion of our territory. An effort to do so has already signally 
failed. It is a question with which there should be no temporising, for 
the sooner the issue is made the sooner will the question be adjusted. 

‘¢ I would, therefore, recommend that ample power be conferred on the 
Executive of the State, and ample means be placed at his disposal, and 
that it be expressly required of him to raise the proper issue and contest 
it, not by demonstrating in argument the justness of our claim, nor by 
reference to our statutes, but with the whole power and resources of the 
State. The result of any legislation short of this will be as barren ond 
profitless as that which I regret it to be my duty to communicate. It 
might not be unwise to dispatch a commissioner to Washington City, to 
acquaint the Federal Government with such a determination as the State 
may adopt, to the end that another and fair opportunity be afforded it to 
render us justice.’’ 

He winds up his message with a tirade upon the general subject of 
slavery thus :— » 


‘« I deeply regret that I am unable to communicate any abatement of 
the efforts of the abolitionists at the North to agitate the question of 
slavery. It is respectfully conceded, that there has been already too much 
said upon this subject, (one not admitted by the South to be debatable,) 
for we cannot view it as a question involving merely the continuance or 
abolition of slavery. Their interference involves other, and far more 
serious consequences ; for its tendency is to foment and encourage servile 
insurrection—the conflagration of our homes—the murder of our wives 
and children. Violent and inflammatory resolutions upon the subject 
have only the effect of exasperating the feelings of our opponents, already 
so intensely malignant, and to accelerate a crisis which every lover of his 
country should desire to avert. The danger which threatens the South is 
a common one, and it behoves them to make common cause against it; 
and when the emergency arrives, she has true sons enough, whom temp- 
tation cannot seduce nor danger appal, to protect alike her rights and 
the Union. A formidable party, too, in the Congress of the United 
States, are strenuously endeavouring, on every occasion that is presented, 
to apply the principles of the Wilmot proviso to all the territory acquired 
from Mexico. Were they to succeed, the effect would be to exclude the 
South from a fair participation in the fruits of a conquest achieved chiefly 
by the valour of her arms. In reference to this territory, we ask nothing 
which is not secured to us by the guarantees of the constitution. Under 
them, there is but one American citizenship, and that forbids the idea of 
any restraint upon his personal movements within the limits of the nation. 
It involves a ubiquity of privileges—the freedom of commercial inter- 
course, and the right to carry his person, his opinions, and his property, 
to all the possessions of the Union; and if these rights be not sacred, 
our constitution is but little better than a parchment.’’ 


CALIFORNIA.—The Convention for the formation of a Constitution 
for California had been in session three weeks, and had not entirely 
concluded its labours, though it was expected to adjourn early in the 
month of October. The Constitution, as proposed, is chiefly borrowed 
from New York and Iowa—from the earliest and latest members of the 
confederacy. The only feature likely to excite any interest in England 
is that with regard to slavery, and it must be confessed that the decision 
of the Convention so far has almost bordered on the ludicrous. Not only 
are slaves excluded from California, but free negroes! The proposition, 
excluding them from settling there, passed in committee of the whole, 
and seemed to accord with the sense of the delegates. It was, however, 
feared that the exclusion might jeopard the admission of the territory 
into the Union, and it was supposed it would be reconsidered and rejected. 
This idea of exclusion seemed to hit both slaveholders and abolitionists. 
It was like’ saying, a fig ‘‘ on both your houses.’’ And now, let me ask, 
in all gravity, why it is that the whites must everywhere be followed by 
this interminable question about colour? The white Americans popu- 
late California. By what plausibility of right do the negroes, not 
now there, thrust themselves into a community, where they are not 
wanted, and their presence creates disunion and discontent? What new 
code is this, by which black men have a right to go where they are not 
desired, and demand an equality of rights with people who do not desire 
their society, and to the acquisition of whose rights they have contributed 
nothing? Iam no friend of slavery, but why is this everlasting subject 
of discord to be kept alive by men and for men who are of no possible 
advantage to the communities where these questions are agitated. The 
people of California do not want any blacks at all, free or enslaved. 
Can they not be permitted to say so? Why should a fractional interest 
be allowed to impair the general prosperity of thousands? I cannot, for 
the life of me, see why the blacks, free or not, should be thrust on any 
population against their will. I should like to see the attempt made by 
a tribe of Patagonians to be recognised by Act of Parliament as qualified 
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English voters, when even Englishmen themselves are confined to certain 
limited qualifications. 

The Bill of Rights, adopted by the Californian Convention, after 
asserting the immutable principles that all men are by nature free, and 
that all power is inherent in the people, proceeds to guarantee the fol- 
lowing immunities and privileges :— 

1. The right of trial by jury. 

2. The free exercise and enjoyment of religious worship. 

3. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, except when the public 
safety may require its suspension. 

4. Protection from excessive bail and excessive fines, and from ‘‘ cruel 
and unusual punishment.’’ 

5. The usual exemption from arrest for crime, unless on presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury. 

6. The freedom of speech and of opinion. 

7. The right of petition. 

8. The prohibition of a standing army in time of peace. 

9. The appointment of representation according to population. 

10. The prohibition of imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud. 

11. The prohibition of a bill of attainder of ex post facto law. 

12. The protection of the rights of foreigners who become bond fide 
residents of the State. 

13. The protection of the right of property. 

14. The exemption of electors from arrest or militia on the days of 
election.— Correspondent of the Daily News. 








Sratistics or Cuspa,—Cuba is 624 miles in extreme length, with a 
width varying from 22 to 117 miles, and covers an area of 37,000 square 
miles, being about the size of the State of Maine. It contains a popula- 
tion, at the present time, of 1,400,000; of which about 610,000 are 
whites, 190,000 are free coloured, and 600,000 slaves. Its imports in 
1847 were 32,389,119 dollars, of which 7,049,975 dollars were from the 
United States. Its exports during the same period were 27,998,770 
dollars, of which 12,394,876 were to the United States. In 1847 the 
number of arrivals at its ports was 3740, and the number of clearances 
3346. Its principal harbours are the finest in the world. The amount 
of American tonnage employed in the trade with Cuba is 476,773 tons. 
It has 195 miles of railroad completed, and in successful operation, and 
61 miles in course of construction. It is well watered by numerous 
rivers, and its surface, except in the central portion of the island, diver- 
sified with mountains. Only two-fifths of its surface are cultivated. Of 
the remaining three-fifths, now unused, one is probably worthless, leaving 
one-half of its agricultural resources undeveloped. The climate is so 
genial that it yields two crops a year of many of its productions. . It also 
abounds in materials for manufacturing purposes, and its mountains con- 
tain mines of copper, which are worked to advantage. 

BORNEO.—A treaty of friendship and commerce has been lately 
entered into between her Majesty and the Sultan of Borneo, one of the 
articles of which is to the following effect :— 

Her Britannic Majesty being greatly desirous of effecting the total 
abolition of the trade in slaves, his Highness the Sultan of Borneo, in 
compliance with her Majesty’s wish, engages to suppress all such traffic 
on the part of his subjects, and to prohibit all persons residing within his 
dominions, or subject to him, from countenancing or taking any share in 
such trade. 

And his Highness further consents that all subjects of his Highness 
who may be found to be engaged in the slave-trade, may, together with 
their vessels, be dealt with by the cruisers of her Britannic Majesty as if 
such persons and their vessels had been engaged ina piratical undertaking. 
—May 27, 1849. 


MALTA.—The trial of the brothers Naui, for trafficking in slaves at 
Bengazi, near Tripoli, came off on the 22nd, before three judges and a 
jury. The charges were brought against them by Mr. Herman, the 
English vice-consul, at Bengazi. The trial lasted until the 23rd at noon, 
when the jury unanimously declared the charges ‘‘ Not proven,’’ and the 
Nauis were acquitted. Some curious evidence of an attempt on the part 
of the consul to bribe some of the witnesses to swear to the truth of a 
certain deposition against the Nauis, came out during their cross-examina- 
tion, which will probably be noticed in the proper quarter. The result of 
this trial is a convincing proof of the inexpediency and impolicy of 
appointing a man a consular agent among a people of whose language, 
manners, habits, and customs he has not the slightest knowledge. The 
British subjects at Bengazi are all Maltese to a man; and, therefore, 
require some one acquainted at least with their habits to watch over them. 

If Mr. Herman had been up to his duty as a consul, he would have 
adjudicated the Nauis upon this charge himself; and if he thought the 
allegations sufficiently proved, he could have given the Nauis their pass- 
ports for Malta, with an injunction never to enter Bengazi again. This 
would have punished them, and prevented any more trafficking in slaves. 
But no, this would not do for the newly-fledged vice-consul ; nothing 
less than a steamer to bring himself, wife, suit, and witnesses to Malta, 
would suit him. And the result? What was foretold long before the 
trial came on—an acquittal, with an expense to the British Government of 
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upwards of two thousand pounds ; to say nothing of another trial, which 
comes off to-day, for selling a vessel in which to take away slaves, and 
which will end, like the former, in nothing. The Nauis intend to sue the 
vice-consul for damages for false imprisonment, and compensation for 
loss of time and injury done to their business. Mr. Herman was some- 
time in the Spanish legion under Sir De Lacey Evans, and it is said to 
have been either that or his boasted intimacy with Lord Palmerston that 
procured him the honour of representing her Majesty at Bengazi. I 
don’t envy him his post, when he does return. It is not a pleasant spot 
to live in, even when you are on the most amicable terms with your 
subjects; therefore one can judge what it will be when they detest you, 
and would no more care to stab you than a butcher would a pig.—Cor- 
respondent of Daily News, Nov. 1. 





Colonial Entelligence. 





JAMAICA.—We are glad to learn that throughout the whole county 
the seasons are favourable, and that, although the long drought has been 
of serious injury to the present crop, it is confidently expected that the 
next will make amends by its productiveness. In a letter which we 
received last week from a planter, whose estate is near to Green Island, 
in the parish of Hanover, is the following information:—‘‘ We have 
excellent ‘seasons’ in this quarter; in fact, the finest I have ever seen, 
although the rain is rather too much this week—but we cannot have 
everything our own way. The crops in this district will be late and short, 
on account of the dry weather in the spring ; but I am happy to say that 
we have been enabled to plant very extensively for the next crop; and if 
we are fortunate enough to have a continuance of favourable weather, 
there will be more sugar made in the year 1850, in the neighbourhood of 
Green Island, than there has been in any other year since the abolition of 
slavery.’’—Fal. Post, Nov. 6. 


A CapitTation Tax In Trinrpap.—Lord,Harris, in casting about 
for the means of meeting the expenditure of Trinidad, suggested a capi- 
tation tax. His lordship says :—- 

‘‘T am, then, of opinion that a tax levied indiscriminately upon all 
persons between the ages of eighteen and sixty, would be the fairest, the 
least oppressive, and would require least trouble in collection. 

‘‘ The population of this island at present amounts to at least 60,000. 
The half of this number may be fairly placed between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty, as above mentioned; and if each paid a dollar a quarter, that 
is, four dollars a year, there would be 30,000 X 4=$120,000=£25,000. I 
think I might safely calculate on that sum being sufficient to carry on the 
affairs of the colony.”’ 

Earl Grey, in his reply to this suggestion of Lord Harris, remarks :— 

‘«T entirely approve your project for reinstating the revenue by direct 
taxation; and, for the reasons you have stated, I think that a poll-tax 
will be the most eligible. Your lordship, with the advice of your council, 
will be best able to judge what amount of tax the population could be 
fairly expected to pay. I am inclined to think that four dollars is a 
higher poll-tax than it would be expedient to impose, without previous 
experience of its operation; and if it be fixed at so high a rate, it may 
be deserving your consideration whether it should not be made applicable 
to males only. Were it to be limited to males, it would fall more lightly 
on the married labourers, and the collection of it would be also more 
easy.’’ 

Such a tax as is here alluded to would create a revolution in this island, 
and never be collected. We are not aware of its having been imposed in 
Trinidad, though suggested by the Governor, and, to a certain extent, 
approved of by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. By what process 
of reasoning Lord Harris arrived at the conclusion that this tax would 
be the fairest and the least oppressive we are at a loss to ascertain. Earl 
Grey also appears to have his doubts, notwithstanding he approves the 
suggestion, and hence he would impose the tax upon males only. Con- 
sidering that in the mother country the rule is, that property should pay 
the taxes, it does appear strange that a tax upon men and women, 
without reference to their means of payment, should have been listened 
to for a single moment. It will be all well, however, if the people submit 
to it.—Jamaica Morning Journal. 


BARBADOES.—There is no denying, whatever may be the desire of 
certain individuals, that much want and misery exist in this island. We 
are not croakers. We thankfully acknowledge that our condition is 
much superior to that of some ofthe neighbouring colonies, but we know 
that there is an amount of privation and suffering endured by the mass 
of the people, in the city especially, which comparatively few are ac- 
quainted with. Families who were once possessed of all the necessaries, 
and many of the comforts of life, are now driven to the parish for sup- 
port. Few of us dream of the tears of agony that are shed by unhappy 
parents, when compelled to listen to the cries of their children for bread 
which they have not the means to provide. We are satisfied of this, that 
if the curtain could be removed from the domestic hearths of Bridgetown 





for one day, and the reality that there exists be presented to public view, 
we should tremble at the contemplation of it. Tradesmen without work 
—needle-workers unable to obtain employment —young persons without 
food—children without clothing—are events by far too ordinary to excite 
surprise. 

And does it appear that the state of things we refer to is limited to 
individuals? We would only ask the reader to go through the city, and 
draw his own conclusions. It must be evident to every man who gives 
any attention to what is passing around him, that the depression of trade, 
if not so severe as two years since, is yet extreme. With every article of 
merchandise at the lowest figure—with the products of the island abun- 
dant and cheap, what is the complaint on all hands, but inability to obtain 
supplies? It is a merciful dispensation of Providence that articles of 
daily consumption are cheap, for were it otherwise none can say what the 
result might be. 

Look, again, at the suspension of all the public works. By this neces- 
sity many persons have been thrown out of employment. Since the panic 
of 1847-48, every department of the public service in which artizans, 
mechanics, or labourers were engaged, has ceased its drafts upon the 
Treasury. And, notwithstanding this, it has been found difficult to pay 
the demands of the public servants, or those incurred for the maintenance 
of the public peace. 

In view of all this, and much more that we have not time to state, the 
House of Assembly have resolved, by a majority, that there shall be no 
retrenchment of the public expenditure at present, nor, in fact, until, as 
Mr. Heath said on a former occasion, the island cannot yield as much as 
will pay the public officers. Such is, virtually, the decision on the Re- 
trenchment Bill before the House, for, if it should become law, all hope 
of future retrenchment must be abandoned, unless, indeed, it be obtained 
from a House very differently constituted to the present. 

The speech delivered by Mr. Prescod on Tuesday should receive the 
careful consideration of the public. It is evident that, to maintain the 
existing expenditure, means will be sought to increase the burdens of the 
public. Already, the ad valorem tax on manufactures has been raised 
from one to three per cent. The public works cannot be suspended 
much longer—it is not desirable that they should be. The lepers and 
the insane must be cared for. The general hospital cannot be closed. A 
gaol must be erected. A penitentiary, for juvenile offenders, is required. 
For all, or any, of these purposes, increased taxation must be resorted to. 
The question Mr. Prescod put to the House—and which no single mem- 
ber seemed to anticipate—deserves consideration. From what class are 
these increased taxes to be wrung? From the agricultural, the commer- 
cial, the trading, or the labouring class? Which of them is so prosperous 
at present as to be able to bear heavier taxation? Is it the agricultural 
class, keeping up the cultivation of sugar, which, in the British market, 
brings from £10 to £15 per hogshead? Or the commercial class, whose 
sales are so limited as to induce the question whether business can much 
longer be maintained? Or the labouring class, whose wages have been 
reduced on all hands, and whose sufferings, as we mentioned at the outset, 
are intense? We know on whom the attempt will be made to fix the 
yoke. Those who want representation in the House will, of course, be 
saddled with any additional taxation. Those who are represented have 
no need of immediate apprehension.--West Indian, Nov. 12. 


We are gratified to observe that a public meeting was held at Bar- 
badoes on the 4th instant, to petition parliament for the maintenance of 
the treaties existing with Cuba and the Brazils for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The bishop of the Established Church was in the chair. 


ANTIGUA.—The Legislature met on Thursday, the 15th of November 
last. We regret to find that the committal of the bill to repeal the 
obnoxious and expensive Immigration Act was got rid of by a sidewind, 
an adjournment having been moved and carried on the commitment being 
moved for. 

This circumstance is the more deeply to be regretted, as the Pheniz, 
one of Messrs. Shands’ ships, arrived yesterday from Madeira with sixty- 
four Portuguese immigrants, the bounty on whom will cost the public 
not less than £150 sterling, which would have been saved had the onerous 
Immigration Act been repealed on Thursday. 

We, however, trust its days are numbered, and that the bounty to be 
paid on the Portuguese labourers brought by the Pheniz will be the last 
issue of money from the Treasury for so unnecessary a purpose. 

ST. LUCIA.—The Palladium states that the crop of sugar for 
the year amounted to 5,059 hogsheads, being an increase of 639 hogs- 
heads over that of last year. The only deficiency is in the article of rum, 
which falls short 61 puncheons. 





Miscellanea, 





Tue SLAVE-TRADE IN BraziL.— Bahia, 1849.—I write this to give 
you some information of the slave-trade, which is carried on here 
extensively from the coast of Africa. 
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The first thing done is to send a vessel with a cargo of goods suited to 
the trade, apparently entirely unconnected with anything else—and really 
so, as far as bringing slaves away in her is concerned. This is done to 
prevent the loss of vessel and cargo if boarded by a man-of-war, and 
made a prize of, if anything be found on board to identify the vessel as a 
slaver. The capital being thus placed where it is wanted, the vessel 
returns in ballast, or with what little cargo can be procured. The slave- 
dealers in Africa, with the goods thus placed in their hands, buy up the 
black diamonds, as they term them, and keep them imprisoned until they 
get a chance to ship them in the swift-sailing small schooners and brigs 
which leave here in ballast for that purpose. On arriving here, they 
land them on an island opposite to this place, about four or five miles 
distant, on the other side of the Bay of All Saints, on which this city is 
situated. 

The price paid for bringing slaves varies from sixty to seventy dollars 
for every one taken on board, and five to ten dollars additional for every 
one safely landed. We heard of two arrivals of slavers last week 
with slaves—one little felucca of less than 50 tons brought 430, and 
landed them ; and a small brig (not half full they say), brought 450, and 
landed them also. We hear that the Baltimorean-built pilot boat, 
' Henry Clay, is now gone on her eleventh voyage to the coast of Africa, 
for slaves, in the four years she has been owned here, and that she has 
made in that time over 300,000 dollars for her owners. While such 
profits are realised, doubtless men will be found base enough to run 
the hazard of being taken, as no punishment follows—the loss of the 
vessel and cargo being the only penalty. 

It is said, that some ten or twelve vessels are engaged in the business 
from this place alone, and probably four times as many more from 
different ports of this very extensive empire, though at present the market 
is overstocked with slaves, and the price less than usual, and, con- 
sequently, the trade is not as active as common. 

The goods sent out with which the slaves are bought are all of 
English manufacture, and consist principally of guns, pistols, swords, 
powder and ball, rum, &c., fit instruments to perpetuate such a trade. 
The Government of Brazil do not exactly legalise the trade, though they 
take no measures to prevent it. 

There are now lying in this harbour a frigate, sloop-of-war, and 
several small government vessels, and yet vessels are daily arriving and 
departing, known and publicly talked of, as engaged in the business.— 
Correspondent of the Tribune. 


A Written LANnGuaAGE tn West Arrica.—An interesting discovery 
has been communicated to the Church Missionary Society in London, by 
one of their agents in Sierra Leone, the Rev. Mr. Koelle. It is that of a 
written language existing in the interior of West Africa. The circum- 
stances are briefly these:—The Hon. Captain Forbes, on the station 
there, being one day on shore near Cape Mount, on or near the northern 
boundary of the American colony of Liberia, saw some unknown charac- 
ters on a native house. On making inquiries, he learnt that these cha- 
racters represented the Vy language; and he found a man of the Vy 
nation who possessed a book, and was able to read the characters. The 
man remained several days on board the vessel of Captain Forbes, and 
was seen there by Mr. Koelle, who als> saw the book, and heard him 
read it. The man stated that the art of writing was communicated to his 
nation by eight strangers from the interior a long time ago; that schools 
were instituted, and the people generally taught ; but that the inroads of 
the Portuguese had checked education, and few could now read. Mr. 
Koelle says that the alphabet consists of about one hundred letters, each 
representing a syllable. He gives a short specimen of the alphabet, and a 
list of about fifty words, so that we possess about half the alphabet. 
There are distinct characters for bah, beigh, bih, boh, boo, and bang; 
and perhaps, if we had the whole alphabet, for more syllables beginning 
with 5, though probably Mr. Koelle exhausted that articulation, being the 
first consonant of our alphabet, as he gives only three characters begin- 
ning with d, and fewer of some others. A rather extensive acquaintance 
with alphabets generally accessible, enables the writer to say with some 
confidence that this new character has no analogy with any other known. 
It is gratifying to say that the Rev. Mr. Koelle has taken a passage on board 
a vessel going to the nearest point from which the Vei nation can be 
reached, with the resolution to investigate fully this interesting discovery, 
and he expected to sail the day following the date of the letter.— Literary 
Gazette. 


Growrn oF Cotton 1n New SovTH Wares.—We have received a 
sample of cotton pods, gathered from half an acre of cotton planted at 
Bolwarra, the property of Messrs. Dickson. The sample is of two sorts 
—a white cotton, and a light drab or brown cotton, the white being rather 
the most silky in texture, and the other the strongest in fibre, besides 
being rather fuller and closer in the pod than the white. In both, the 
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seeds are firmly imbedded in the cotton, and it requires some force to 
extract them, so that neither can be the Sea Island variety, according to 
Mr. Gardner’s description. In both kinds the cotton appears to us to 
be decidedly of good quality, much superior to the average American 
cotton imported into Liverpool, and the white is distinguished by a silki- 
ness of texture which we have rarely noticed in American cotton, Mr. 
Dickson informs us that he sowed the seed in September last, about half 
on the 7th of September, and the remainder about a fortnight after. He 
obtained most of the seed from the Government gardens, Sydney, and 
was informed at the time that it was of several varieties, or rather, that 
it was the product of seeds obtained from different countries, but that the 
sorts had got mixed. The seeds were put in in much the same way as 
maize, two seeds in each hole, the holes three feet apart, and four feet 
between each row of holes. In a few cases both seeds germinated and 
grew, but in the great majority only one plant appeared above the ground, 
while in a few cases both seeds appear to have perished. Shortly after 
the plants appeared, they were attacked by a grub, which at first threatened 
to destroy the crop, but passed away without doing serious damage. It 
is well known how dry the present season has been, and that corn, for 
instance, has only succeeded well in a few localities, where the ground 
was low and moist. Yet the young cotton crop continued to grow 
steadily, and in due time flowered vigorously, the plants attaining a 
general height of from three feet six inches to four feet, and many reached 
five feet high ; branching out into bushy plants, and bearing perhaps, on 
an average, thirty pods, some being much less, and others reaching fifty 
pods; and it was remarkable that the hot winds of the present season, 
some of which have been unusually scorching, produced no apparent effect 
on the cotton plants, not even making the leaves flag for the time. The 
plants appear to continue in flower for a long time, or at least these have 
done so, and at the present time, when the earlier flowers have changed 
into pods, and a few are here and there bursting open, and showing the 
cotton wool within, there are still a larger number of flowers in bloom on 
different plants, in their various shades of white, yellow, and pink. The 
whole plot now looks most green and flourishing, and is a great con- 
trast to anything else growing near. The ground on which the cotton is 
growing is about half an acre in extent, and is situated about half a mile 
from Bolwarra House, and about a mile from the Falls, West Maitland ; 
it is a piece of rich alluvial land, which was ploughed in the ordinary 
way, and the cotton plants have been treated almost precisely as corn 
would have been, having been hilled up once, and kept clean. On the 
whole, looking at the dry and scorching season we have had, we cannot 
but think the result of this experiment is most gratifying, demonstrating 
that the culture of cotton is a safe pursuit in the colony in almost any 
season, as far as regards the certainty of raisinga crop. Whether the 
price that could be obtained in England for the cotton wool would be 
sufficient to pay the expenses of culture and preparing for market here, 
and of freight, &c., to England, is another question, which can only be 
determined by actual trial, everything depending on the comparative price 
Australian cotton would be worth as against American cotton. — Maitland 
Mercury. 

Cotrron CuLtture 1N Inp1a.—The ship Ganges, from Cochin, the 
port of the district of Coimbatore, has arrived at Liverpool with a large 
shipment of cottons, grown on the experimental farm, under the manages 
ment of Dr. White, at Durwar. The shipments comprise several different 
descriptions of cotton—Farm-grown New Orleans, of the crop of 1848-9 ; 
sample bales of Mexican cotton, and also farm-grown Bourbon, together 
with the Ooparn cotton. These samples, which amount altogether to 871 
bales, will be very interesting specimens, inasmuch as they will show the 
results of different periods of sowing, and of various descriptions of seed. 
They will be in the market on Tuesday next, and, particularly as the result 
of an experiment, will be regarded with great interest at Manchester, and 
by all manufacturers. 

Saxe or SLaves 1n Rvuss1a.—White slavery is said not to exist in 
Russia. Let the reader judge. Count Knaison owes the Russian Govern- 
ment 1,508,922 roubles. Not being able to pay, the Senate ordered the 
seizure of his serfs in Tamboy, which were announced for sale on the 29th 
of October, at Tamboy, to the number of 3,702 men, women, and children. 
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Donations. Subscriptions. 

Cirencester—Auxiliary Society at ............ ——————— 5 
Playford.—Dickinson, Rev. W. W...........  ——————> 10 0 
Chelmsford—Anti-Slavery Society............ 38 00 —— 
Rawden near Leeds.—Forster, W. E. ......0. —————— i 4 
York.—Priestman, David... ........0-eeeees 5 0 0 
Dublin.—Bewley, Joseph.......eeeeesseseses 5 0 
Belfast.—Calder, F. A. .... sce cece ce eeeees ——_— 0 5 
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